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THE GREAT REFUNDING OPERATIONS. 


The month of April, 1879, witnessed the largest and most 
successful financial operations ever made by the Government 
of the United States. They have been so great and’so bril- 
liant and unexpected, that they have absorbed the attention 
of American banks and bankers to the exclusion of almost 
everything else, while they have excited the surprise of Euro- 

eans. 
” in the 4th of March, the Secretary of the Treasury 
issued a circular stating to proposing investors that when the 
funding of the six-per-cent. bonds of 1867 and 1868 was 
completed on the terms which had been some time before 
the public, he should offer new terms, and less favorable to 
lenders, for the funding of the ten-forty bonds. This cir- 
cular had the expected and doubtless intended effect of 
stimulating the rapidity with which the old offer was being 
accepted, and on the 4th of April a syndicate represented 
by the Bank of Commerce took § 40,000,000, being all that 
remained of the four per cents., which were to be sold to 
fund the five-twenty bonds. 

On the 16th of April, after carefully feeling the market, 
the Secretary of the Treasury had decided to what extent 
he could make the new terms more favorable to the Gov- 
ernment and less favorable to investors, without running a 
risk of arresting an operation, which, even on the old terms, 
was an advantageous one for the country. His circular of 
that date announced what the new terms were to be.  In- 
stead of selling the fours at par as heretofore, the Secretary 
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required a premium of one-half of one per cent., and he 
fixed a uniform commission of one-eighth of one per cent, 
on all subscriptions exceeding $1,000, instead of the former 
‘graded commission, ranging from one-eighth to thirty-five 
hundredths of one per cent. The bonds are to be redeem- 
able in thirty years from July 1, 1877. 

The whole amount of the ten-forty bonds to be refunded 
was $ 194,566,300. In his circular, April 16, the Secretary 
offered only $150,000,000 of the new fours, retaining 
$44,566,300 to meet the $10 refunding certificates, if so 
many should be sold. 

The circular of April 16 had been anxiously looked for, 
and was largely read by all bankers desiring to take a part 
in the operation. Their deliberations upon it were doubtless 
earnest. They were certainly short, inasmuch as they had 
arrived at a sharp and decisive conclusion in forty-eight 
hours. Admonished of the necessity of promptness, by the 
example of the sweeping off of all the fours remaining on 
offer April 4, by the Syndicate represented by the Bank of 
Commerce, a new Syndicate represented by the First National 
Bank accepted, April 18, not only the entire $ 150,000,000, 
but they bid also for all the refunding $10 certificates, 
$ 44,556,300, on the terms on which they had previously been 
offered by the Secretary. 

Of the $150,000,000 proposed for, the new Syndicate 
secured only $121,000,000, the remainder having been taken 
by prior bids, some of which, however, were made by indi- 
vidual members of the Syndicate. Of the $ 121,000,000, the 
First National Bank and Messrs Fisk and Hatch have 
$ 25,000,000 each. 

The offer for the $ 44,566,300 of refunding $10 certificates 
in one round lot, the Secretary felt it to be his duty to 
decline, in view of the manifest intention of Congress that 
those certificates should be available for small savings. He 
therefore announced on the 19th of April, that these certifi- 
cates would be left open for popular subscription for sixty 
days, and that those then remaining unsold should be 
awarded to the new Syndicate at par and accrued interest 
and one-half of one per cent. The question is raised and 
debated whether the strict letter of his offer of the refunding 
$10 certificates did not require him to award them to the 
Syndicate at once, but the different construction of his duty 
in the premises is plainly in accordance with the object of 
the law authorizing those certificates. 

Reviewing the whole matter, new fours have been sub- 
scribed for since May 1, 1878, to take up 456 millions of the 
5-20 bonds, and 194 millions of the 1o-40 bonds, thereby mak- 
ing an annual saving of $11,060,000 in the coin interest 
account of the Government. Of the 650 millions of fours 
sold since May 1, 1878, 542 millions, or about five-sixths, 
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were sold between January 1 and April 18, 1879, thus com- 
pressing into a space of less than four months, the refunding 
at largely reduced rates of interest of nearly one-third of the 
entire bonded debt of the country. 

The total amount of refunding which the present Secretary 
of the Treasury has accomplished since March 4, 1877, is 

Until 1881, no bonds not already refunded will become 
redeemable, and, therefore, no further operations of that kind 
can be made for two years. In 1881 the Government will 
have the right to redeem $ 283,681,350 of six per cents., and 
$ 508,440,350 of five per cents. What policy the country will 
then decide to pursue, it is now impossible to foresee. If the 
conclusion is arrived at that it is wise to maintain a perma- 
nent national debt, after the fashion of England, and many 
other European countries, we may look for further issues 
of long bonds; but even in that case, if the national finances 
continue prosperous, it is not probable that the offer of so 
high a rate of interest as four per cent., with entire exemp- 
tion from national, State and local taxes, will be required. 
If the country shall decide against a permanent national 
debt, no more long bonds will be issued. The present 
loans which become redeemable in 1881 could be paid off 
from the proceeds of taxes in about eight years, with an 
amount of surplus revenue as large as that which existed 
at the beginning of the first term of Gen. Grant’s presi- 
dency. 

Opinions differ as to whether the new fours will attain 
any sensible premium after they are permanently placed. 
That depends upon too many and too uncertain circum- 
stances to permit of great confidence in any opinion. If 
current rates of interest go lower, and if the Government 
shall reduce its debt and issue no more long bonds, a 
very high premium may be reached. But if the tendency 
of Congress to take off taxes, and to pass river and _ har- 
bor bills, arrears of pensions’ bills and subsidy bills, con- 
tinues as great as it now appears to be, and especially if 
it should become ‘greater, it is difficult to predict what 
may become of the public credit. 

The suggestion is made by a city journal, the Lvening 
Post, that a competition for these bonds would arise in 
London, if they were payable in gold. There can be no 
doubt that the fact that they are payable, not in gold, but 
in coin, and have been issued after a very formal notice 
given in resolutions of Congress that the United States 
will insist upon its option of paying them in either gold 
or silver, will have a decided tendency to keep them in this 
country. 

The effect of these large refunding operations upon the 
money market was to produce high rates for money on call 
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at the Stock Exchange during the first half of April. Very 
little effect was produced upon the rates of discount for 
mercantile paper, or upon the prices of securities in general, 
and the rates at the Stock Exchange have now returned 
to about their former level. Payments for rather more than 
150 millions of the five-twenty bonds fell due in April, and 
there was naturally a good deal of apprehension as to the 
consequences. But it was apparent by the middle of the 
month that no strain would result. In fact the reserves of 
the banks have steadily increased while these large payments 
were in progress. The payments in May and June will be 
less. They will be as great in July, but that is ordinarily 
a period of dullness and plethora in the money market, and 
no further difficulty is now apprehended by anybody. 

The general feeling in respect to what has been done, is 
one of satisfaction and even of exultation. The large sav- 
ing in annual interest, while it is a gratifying proof of the 
improved and strong credit of the Government, does itself 
further strengthen that credit, by establishing a more favor- 
able proportion between the income and outgo of the pub- 
lic treasury. It is also a gratifying proof of the increasing 
wealth of the country that these great loans have been 
placed principally at home, and that the participation of 
foreign capital in them has been far less than the pay- 
ments made on bonds heretofore held by foreigners. 

It is reported from London and other money centers on 
the other side of the Atlantic, that there was mingled with 
surprise at the sudden success of the recent operations, some 
little chagrin that the time had gone by for them to obtain 
the new four per cents. except at second hand and probably 
at enhanced prices. 

Undoubtedly there are persons who deprecate both the 
principle and policy of issuing bonds not redeemable until 
after so distant a date as 1907, but even such persons must 
admit that the Secretary of the Treasury is not only car- 
rying out the intention of Congress as declared in the Act of 
July 14, 1870, but a much more recent expression of the will 
of the legislative branch of the Government. It was by the 
very last Congress, and only a few months ago, that the Sec- 
retary was authorized, and perhaps directed, to refund in this 
way the 10-40 bonds. 

Of the address and skill of the Secretary in securing the 
most favorable terms for the country in the recent nego- 
tiations, there is and can be but one opinion. Of course 
they have only been rendered’ possible by a combination of 
circumstances not looked for three or four years ago, such 
as an enormous and persistent favorable balance of our for- 
eign trade, and a protracted stagnation of productive industries, 
which has left little employment for loanable capital, so that all 
negotiations3for money, State, municipal, corporate and pri- 
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vate, are now made on much more advantageous terms than 
heretofore. But all skill in political and financial manage- 
ment consists in taking advantage of favorable circum- 
stances and making the most of them. Nobody can fairly 
deny to the Secretary either the credit of having done that, 
or the still greater merit of keeping his eye single to the 
public interest which he represented, and of never, for one 
moment, yielding to the blandishments and persuasions of 
the classes who would have profited if the new loans had 
been on terms more favorable to investors. 


THE BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


In February, 1879, the excess of merchandise exports over 
imports at all the ports of the United States was $ 29,489,563 
as compared with an excess of $ 33,326,466 in February, 1878. 
The balance of trade in our favor for the month, although 
very great, was, therefore, somewhat less than for the same 
month of the previous year. 

For the eight months terminating February 28, being the 
first eight months of the current fiscal year, the favorable 
balance was $ 205,067,114, as compared with $ 169,025,994 for 
the corresponding eight months of the last fiscal year. It is 
probable that during the four months commencing with 
March, the favorable balance will be less than during the 
corresponding four months of last year, but not so much less 
as to prevent some increase in the balance for the whole of 
the current fiscal year over that of the preceding one, which 
was 258 millions. 

Of course, the balance of trade can continue in our favor 
only so long as foreigners possess securities, which they are 
willing to sell us to adjust such balances. Being the largest 
producers of the precious metals our normal condition is that 
of exporters, not importers, of gold and silver. Balances of 
trade in our favor cannot exist unless there is some way in 
which they can be paid for, and when Europe runs short of 
American securities, it must buy less of us, or sell us more, 
or do both things. 

A city journal thinks that the existing balance in our favor 
will come to an end before 1881, in the following way: 

“Home prices will go higher and foreign goods be sold 
cheaper.” 

The same kinds of commodities cannot, as a rule, fall 
abroad and rise in this country. Prices of things which are 
indentical, or the use of which is interchangeable, necessarily 
tend to an equilibrium everywhere, and therein lies the error 
of supposing that there can be any considerable improvement 
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in the general range of prices in the United States while it 
continues to be as low as it now is in Europe. No consid- 
erable improvement is possible unless it is universal through- 
out the commercial world. We refer, of course, to prices in 
metallic money, or in paper convertible into the metals. Of 
course, any country can have its own special prices just what 
it chooses to have them, by measuring them in irredeemable 
and depreciated paper. 

In the actual present case of the United States, some 
degree of improvement of the general range of prices is pos- 
sible, without a corresponding improvement elsewhere, 
because our range of prices is now depressed so much in rela- 
tion to the range abroad, as to produce a favorable balance 
of trade too large to be of long continuance. If foreign 
prices remain the same, ours may and must go enough 
higher to reduce the balance within the limits which future 
conditions will impose, or to extinguish the balance alto- 
gether, if future conditions shall require it. When we reach 
the point of owing no foreign debts, the balance of the 
merchandise trade must be against us, in order to drain off 
that excess of the precious metals which we shall long have 
as a mining country. There is still a stage beyond that, and 
not so distant as many people suppose, when, instead of 
owing debts abroad, we shall have investments abroad, the 
income of which will be realizable in no other way than by 
a permanent excess of merchandise imports over exports. 

If a country has the absolute monopoly of the production 
of any particular article, and to whatever degree it approxi- 
mates to the possession of an absolute moncpoly, it may 
enjoy a rise in the price of it when the price of other arti- 
cles are falling. China once had such a monopoly in tea 
which was absolute, and possesses one now which is modi- 
fied by the opening of Japan to foreign commerce, and by 
the introduction of the tea culture into India. The United 
States possess to-day a very near approximation to a 
monopoly in cotton and petroleum. They also possess very 
peculiar and decided advantages over most countries, in the 
production of wheat and cattle. In both these classes of 
things there is a_ possibility that “home prices will go 
higher” while other classes of things which we buy of for- 
eigners may “be sold cheaper.” But in respect to iron in 
all its varied forms, raw and manufactured, in respect to the 
whole range of textile fabrics, and in respect to innumerable 
other things, our prices must follow the ups and downs 
of the prices of the commercial world. And it is that fact 
which would make it unwise, even if it was possible, which 
it is not, to cut off the normal metallic supplies of Europe, 
by retaining for our exclusive use the entire product of the 
extraordinary mines of gold and silver for which we are 
indebted to the beneficence of nature. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 


Mr. Giffen, the Chief of the Statistical Department of the 
British Board of Trade, has prepared tables showing the rise 
of the prices of the exports of Great Britain and Ireland, 
compared with the range of prices existing in 1861. The 
highest point attained was in 1865, and the next highest in 
1873: 

Rise per cent. com- 
Years. pared with 1861. 


In 1877, instead of a rise, there was a fall of 2.04 per cent. 
Mr. Giffen’s tables do not cover 1878, but it is known that at 
the end of that year prices had declined about ten per cent., 
as compared with the average of the entire year 1877, and 
therefore about twelve per cent. as compared with 1861. 

On these figures the prices of British exports in 1877 were 
97.96, and at the end of 1878 were 88 as compared with 
120.60 in 1873. This makes the fall twenty-seven per cent. 
from 1873 to the end of 1878. 

If, instead of taking the prices of the last two months of 
1878, we take the average prices of the whole year 1878, the 
fall from 1873 would be less extreme. The London L£conomist 
of January 25, 1879, makes the fall from the average prices 
of 1877, to the average prices of 1878, only three and a half 
per cent. Assuming the accuracy of that calculation, the 
average prices of the whole year 1878 would compare with 
the prices of 1873 as 94.54 to 120.60, showing a fall in 1878, 
of twenty-two per cent. 

The prices of imports into Great Britain did not, at first, 
fall so much after 1873 as the prices of British exports, but 
recently they have fallen more, and the depression at last 
reached is undoubtedly as great. Of British imports in 1878, 
the London Zconomist of January 18, 1879, says: “ Altogether, 
we have received rather more in quantity than in 1877, and 
have paid for it some eight and a half per cent. less money.” 

Comparing the same years, the Zconomist, as already noticed, 
makes the fall in price of British exports only three and a 
half per cent. 

The valuation of the imports into Great Britain is based 
on actual current prices when the imports are made, and 
include, of course, freights and all charges of importation. 
In respect to the exports of Great Britain, they are, in the 
majority of cases, not the results of orders or sales in 
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advance, but are consignments to agents, or partners resident 
abroad, or to foreign houses. The English are pre-eminently 
the traders of the world, and push for commerce in every 
direction. When prices of merchandise are rising, they real- 
ize on exportations something beyond their declared value at 
the custom houses ; but when prices are falling, they realize 
less. In the recent condition of British markets, exportations 
have been forced, to get rid of merchandise at whatever 
price, and many exporting merchants are tempted to over- 
value their invoices for the purpose of sustaining a shaken 
credit. On this point of the probable over-valuation of 
British exports in 1878, the Zconomist of January 25, 1879, 
Says : 

It is doubful whether even the reduced values assigned to them on 
leaving our shores have been actually realized on their ultimate dis- 
posal abroad. There is reason to believe that many of the sales have 
been forced, and probably at considerable sacrifice. 

As is well known, it is in the India trade that British 
merchants have gone to the greatest lengths in exporting 
merchandise where there was no demand, and to be sold 
without the least regard to cost. That great branch of the 
British exporting business has been rotten for years, being in 
the hands of bankrupt concerns, intent only upon keeping up 
appearances and taking, without scruple, the most hopeless 
risks. The millions of the Bank of Glasgow were lost princi- 
pally in those desperate ventures. 

Following is a statement of the British exports of leading 
articles to India in the same month (February ) of two years: 


EXPORTS TO INDIA, 
February, 1878. February, 1879. 


% 58,800 . £44,300 

26,700 21,500 

63,700. 26,700 

Cotton yarn 158,900 ‘ 110,500 
Cotton piece goods 1,306,700 ° 722,300 
Iron and steel 188,800 ‘ 161,200 
Machinery 79, too ‘ 58,800 
Silk stuffs 44,800 a 31,800 


& 1,927,500 . £ 1,177,100 

The fall in prices from 1878 to 1879 accounts for only a 
very small part of this great decline. It is principally 
attributable, in the opinion of the London financial journals, 
to the final breakdown in 1878 of certain great firms which 
had been gorging the Bombay and Calcutta markets with 
goods shipped for the purpose of drawing bills against them, 
and with entire indifference to the prices they would com- 
mand. 

In respect to the fall in the prices of British imports dur- 
ing the year 1878, the London LZconomist of February 8, 1879, 
comparing the imports of the preceding January with those 
of January, 1878, says that while the aggregate value of 
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wheat imports has declined twenty-three per cent., the reduc- 
tion in quantity is only five per cent.; and that while the 
reduction in the value of the imports of raw cotton have been 
fifteen and a half per cent., the reduction in quantity has 
been only nine per cent. It also says that there have been 
“marked decreases in the values” of the “oats, bacon, hemp, 
sugar, and tobacco” imported, while the quantity of each 
have absolutely increased. 

In respect to the fall in the prices of British exports since 
the beginning of 1878, the London Zimes of March 7, 1879, 
contrasting February, 1879, with February, 1878, says: 

On the export side, every important article of home manufacture 
shows a serious reduction in both quantity and price. Cotton piece 
goods have shrunk eleven and a half per cent. in quantity and fifteen 
and a half in price, iron and steel twelve and a half per cent. in 
quantity, and twenty-two per cent. in price, and woolen and 
worsted cloths ten and a half per cent. in quantity and twelve and a 
half per cent. in price. So it is, more or less, throughout the list. 
Making all allowances for the unfavorable character of the season, 
everything indicates an intensification of business stagnation and an 
increase in trade losses. In some articles, and on both sides of the 
account, these losses continue to be gigantic, and must cause further 
serious embarrassments if the tide does not soon begin to turn. 


-EUROPEAN NATIONAL DEBTS. 


The proposed conversion of that considerable part of the 
French National debt, on which the annual interest is now 
five per cent., into a four-and-one-half-per-cent. debt, is 
attracting great attention in France. There has been some 
scandal in connection with it affecting M. Say, the Minister 
of Finance, but he was acquitted of any blame in the matter 
by a very decisive vote in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
and apparently with the concurrence of French public 
opinion. The precise point of the charge against- him was 
that the Messrs. Rothschild, with whom his relations are old 
and intimate, obtained, through his agency, a few hours’ 
earlier information than anybody else, of a certain determin- 
ation of the executive government in the matter of the pro- 
jected conversion, and realized a good deal of money thereby. 

The five-per-cent. French debt or Rente amounts to seven 
thousand million francs, or seven milliards, and the projected 
saving of annual interest would be thirty-five million francs. 
Apparently this important saving has been entirely practica- 
ble at any time within five years past, as that particular 
Rente has been above par since 1874, and commands now a 
premium of about thirteen per cent. But, of course, a reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest to four-and-a-half would be disa- 
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greeable to the Rentiers, who happen to be in France a very 
numerous and influential body. 

Such stocks as the English consols and the French Rentes, 
are sometimes spoken of as irredeemable, but that is an incor- 
rect description of their character. They are perpetual debts, 
in the sense that the holders can never demand payment of the 
principal, but the governments issuing them can pay them off 
at par at their pleasure, unless some pledge is given at the time 
of their issue that they shall not be paid off until after the 
lapse of a certain number of years. In the practice of our 
Government, such pledges are given in the Acts of Congress 
authorizing loans, as in the Act of July 14, 1870, under which 
the National debt is being refunded. According to the 
French and English practice, they are sometimes, and per- 
haps generally, given by the executive authority. Thus, in 1852, 
Napoleon III paid off some five-per-cent. Rentes by an issue 
of four-and-a-half-per-cent. entes, guaranteed against pay- 
ment for ten years. In 1844, the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer paid off three-and-a-half-per-cent. stocks by an 
issue of three-and-a-quarter-per-cent. stocks, guaranteed 
against payment for ten years, and when 1854 came, paid off 
the three-and-a-quarter per cents. by an issue of three per 
cents. guaranteed against payment for twenty years. That 
was when the Californian and Australian gold flood was pour- 
ing in, and when British politicians of all shades of opinion 
seemed to be completely deluded as to the effect of an 
increasing volume of money upon rates of interest. Mr. 
Gladstone, then in power, was altogether confident that two- 
and-a-half per cents. would soon be negotiable. Disraeli, then 
in the Opposition, agreed with him as to the probable prac- 
ticability of negotiating two-and-a-half per cents. at par, but 
disputed the wisdom of it, on the ground that the new gold 
might, after a little delay, reduce current rates of interest to 
two per cent., or even lower than that. Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli have since learned, or at any rate the world has, that an 
increasing volume of money, by stimulating industrial and 
commercial activities, makes the rates of interest higher and 
not lower. 

Many of the British loans made under the direction of the 
younger Pitt, during the wars following the French Revolu- 
tion, have been, down to the present time, practically irre- 
deemable, from the peculiar method he adopted in making 
them. Instead of putting the interest at the rate of the 
market when the stocks were issued, he put it much lower 
and then sold stocks so much below par that the purchaser 
received the market rate of interest on the money which he 
paid. This method swelled the principal of the debt, while 
it did not increase the annual interest charge. Pitt, and his 
successors, acting upon his ideas, sold great amounts of three 
per cents. at about the price of sixty. So far, this has ren- 
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dered the right of redemption nugatory, as the government 
can only redeem by paying 100, which is a point rarely 
touched by the three per cents., and at which they have 
never remained any length of time. 

The first reduction of interest on British debt was in 
1717, and was from six to five per cent. The reductions 
since have been numerous, until nearly the whole of it now 
pays only three per cent. 

The British and French practice has been, in all cases, to 
give to the owners of the old stock the first offer of the new, 
and it has turned out in fact that the operations have been 
in the main mere exchanges. Very few old holders have 
required cash payment, and very little new stock has 
been required to be sold “for cash. 

The French Government will not be able to continue for a 
great while a gratuitous annual payment to Rentéiers, of thirty- 
five million francs, by refusing to convert seven milliards of 
fives into four-and-a-halfs. All accounts agree that, whatever 
there is of disinterested public opinion in Paris demands 
that the conversion should be made at once. No _ securities 
deemed to be of the first class can be bought in Paris so as 
to yield as much as four per cent. on their market cost. 
Approved railroad bonds pay rather less than that on their 
price, and so do all the government bonds, not excepting the 
five per cents., which sell for 113, the purchaser taking the 
risk of losing the premium at any moment when the govern- 
ment may see fit to make the projected conversion into four- 
and-a-halfs. 

Beaulieu, the editor of the Z’Zconomiste Francaise, condemns 
the inaction of the government in the following energetic 
language : 

The State cannot be liberal to anybody, because it possesses 
nothing of its own. It is only the guardian of the tax-payers, who 
are its wards, and when it permits itself to be generous it commits 
an act of spoliation, and of the most reprehensible character, the 
spoliation of wards by their guardians who ought to protect them. 
The State has no right to continue for a single moment a tax not 
required for the public service. Mere complaisance and favor for 
particular classes can never justify either the imposition or reten- 
tion of a tax not called for by absolute necessity. 

In this country and in England public opinion has always 
compelled the prompt payment of all bonds which the na- 
tion has had the right to pay, when new bonds at a lower 
rate of interest could be negotiated. The same thing has 
been generally true in France, and the most notable excep- 
tion is the present postponement of the conversion of the 
five per cents. The National bondholders are nowhere so 
politically powerful, because they are nowhere so numerous, 
as in France. 
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STATE BILLS OF CREDIT. 


The State of Georgia has recently issued bonds drawing 
four per cent. interest, of the denomination of five dollars. 
They are in the form and similitude of circulating notes, and 
the question will probably arise whether they are or are not 
bills of credit, and as such prohibited by law. These bonds 
are, in size and color, similar to greenbacks, and in other 
respects they are a bond, with interest payable six years after 
date, having six annual coupons, amounting to twenty cents 
each, upon the right end of the note. 

The subject has already received the attention of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Mr. Knox, in his reports for 1872 and 
1873, called the attention of Congress to the issue of certifi- 
cates of the denomination of $5, by the State of Alabama, 
which were receivable in payment of taxes and all dues to 
the State. The Comptroller, in his report for 1872, pointed 
out that the Constitution of the United States provides that 
no State shall emit bills of credit, and it has been held by 
the Supreme Court of the United States ( Briscoe vs. Bank 
of Kentucky), that a note of circulation issued by a State, 
involving the faith of the State, and designed to circulate as 
money, on the credit of the State in the ordinary course of 
business, is a bill of credit. 

Chief Justice McLean, who delivered the opinion of the 
Court in the case of Briscoe vs. Bank of Kentucky, gave the 
following definition of a bill of credit. We quote his lan- 
guage : 

The definition then, which does include all classes of bills of 
credit emitted by the Colonies or States, is, a paper issued by a sov- 
ereign power containing a pledge of its faith, and designed to circu- 
late as money. 

We quote also from the syllabus of the decision, as follows : 

To constitute a bill of credit within the Constitution, it must be 
issued by a State on the faith of a State, and designed to circulate 
as money. It must be a paper which circulates on the credit of a 
State, and is so received and used in the ordinary business of life. 

According to this decision, the question whether any 
species of paper issued by a State is a bill of credit and 
therefore prohibited by the U. S. Constitution, turns upon 
the point whether it is, or is not, designed to circulate as 
money, and is, or is not, “so received and used in the 
ordinary business of life.” 

In the Alabama case, the certificates contained no promise 
of payment at any time, and no promise of interest, but 
were merely made receivable for all taxes due the State. 
Their circulation as money must have been the object in- 
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tended, and unless they did derive a currency “in the 
ordinary business of life,” from their receivability for taxes, 
they would have had little availability as an issue of paper. 

In the Georgia case there is a promise, not only of pay- 
ment at a fixed time, but a promise, evidenced by coupons, 
of interest. The latter circumstance would interfere some- 
what with their use as money “in the ordinary business 
of life,” but on the other hand, the fact that they are sim- 
ilar to the greenback in size and color, tends to show that 
they were intended to be so used. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue made a decision 
April 11, 1879, that these Georgia notes when deposited 
with banks are not taxable as “deposits of money,” and 
also, that they are not subject to the ten per cent. tax 
imposed upon circulating notes issued by persons, firms, 
associations and State banks. But this decision bears very 
little upon the question whether these notes are bills of 
credit. 

It may be added that if States choose to issue bills of 
credit, although that is a thing prohibited by the Federal 
Constitution, it is not easy to see how they can be prevented 
from doing it. States cannot be fined or imprisoned. Pos- 
sibly, the use of such notes by individuals might be made a 
punishable offence. 


THE CURRENCY OF INDIA. 


When the market value in Europe of gold relatively to sil- 
ver was fifteen and a half to one, as it approximately was 
for seventy years after the adoption of that ratio by France 
in 1803, the market exchange between Indian silver rupees 
and British gold sovereigns, or pounds, was within a minute 
fraction of ten for one. The rupee was thus worth two 
shillings sterling, or twenty-four pence. It is now worth only 
nineteen pence. Briefly, that is the Indian-money difficulty 
of which we hear so often. 

In a country, the metallic standard of which is silver, if 
the general range of prices remains steady, the price of the 
single article of gold is not a matter of much importance, 
aside from contracts it may be under to pay gold. Purchases 
of that metal are everywhere very small in comparison with 
the purchases of many other articles. In India, for example, 
during forty years the import of that metal has averaged 
annually only twelve and one-half millign dollars. An 
increase of its cost by one-fifth or one-fourth, could not be a 
matter of grave National concern, and especially as its use 
can easily be economized when it becomes dearer. We can 
readily see that if the metallic standard of the United States 
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was silver, a rise in gold, aside from engagements we might 
be under to obtain and deliver it, would attract very much 
less attention, and interest very much fewer persons, than a 
rise in wheat, pork, cotton, tobacco, and numerous other 
articles, the sales and purchases of which vastly exceed the 
transactions in gold. Many persons have no occasion to buy 
gold at all, and few persons have occasion to buy more than 
a very little of it. And these observations are no more true 
in respect to countries where the metallic standard is made 
exclusively silver by law, as in India, than in respect to 
countries where it becomes exclusively silver in fact under 
the operation of the double standard, as has happened here- 
tofore, and may again, in France and in this country. 

If the phenomenon presented in India was not a rise in 
the price of gold alone, but an increased general range of 
prices, including that of gold, what would be thereby indi- 
cated would be a depreciation of the monetary standard of 
India, which would be a matter 6f importance. It would, to 
be sure, be a less grave event than an appreciation of ‘the 
value of money, which is an incomparably greater calamity 
than a depreciation of it, but no fluctuation in it can occur 
without disturbing the relations of classes and the movements 
of industry. The judgment of mankind is fixed that steadi- 
ness in the value of money, or in other words, in the general 
range of prices, is the most desirable condition. 

In this case it is not alleged that there has been any 
depreciation in the value of silver in India within the past 
half dozen years. On the contrary, it has, within that time, 
appreciated there, as it has everywhere else. It has fallen 
relatively to gold, but has fallen less than the general range 
of the prices of merchantable commodities reckoned in gold, 
has fallen. The value of silver in India has, therefore, risen 
relatively to the general range of commodities, and if it has 
become unsound as a money, it is in the direction of appre- 
ciation and not of depreciation. If the unsoundness of it in 
that direction proves to be permanent, and especially if it 
becomes very much greater, the appropriate remedy will be 
a reduction of the value of the rupee by manufacturing it 
from a less number of grains of silver. But, as yet, the case 
has not reached or approximated a stage, calling for that 
dangerous species of interference. 

What is in fact proposed, is not a reduction of the value of 
the rupee, which, if unwise, has some color of reason to 
recommend it, but an appreciation of it, and a very great 
appreciation of it too. The proposed method of accomplish- 
ing this is to suspend the coinage of any more until the 
reduction of the quantity now existing by abrasion, loss, 
and melting for the manufacture of ornaments, a common 
practice in India, should have brought its value up to the 
desired point. As explained by those who make the proposi- 
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tion, the desired point is that the rupee, worth now only 
nineteen pence sterling, shall be made worth twenty-four such 
pence, which is a rise of twenty-six per cent. 

Furthermore, it is among the possibilities that the value of 
the gold sovereign, or pound sterling, may continue to rise 
in value until it reaches a height so much above the height 
which it has yet attained, that a rupee of the present value 
would only be worth eighteen or seventeen pence sterling, or 
even less. But no matter how valuable the gold sovereign 
may become, the proposition made is, that the value of the 
rupee shall be carried up to and kept at one-tenth of a 
sovereign. 

Cases are not wanting, where governments have proceeded 
upon the avowed policy of raising the value of money when 
it has been depreciated, as, for example, by excessive issues 
of paper, but there is no case where any such policy has 
been avowed when the existing value of money was not 
depreciated. No such policy was avowed in Europe, when 
the scheme of demonetizing one of the metals was first 
broached. On the contrary, it was claimed that such demon- 
etization would only preserve the steadiness of the value of 
money, then supposed to be menaced by the extraordinary 
production of gold. 

To raise the value of the rupee by twenty-six per cent. is 
to make that great addition to the burden of all public and 
private obligations incurred in terms of the Indian rupee. 
The magnitude of such a spoliation of debtors for the benefit 
of creditors, is incomputable. A considerable portion of the 
debt of the Indian Empire is a rupee debt. The entire body 
of the lands in that vast country is involved in the spoliation, 
as it is all held under a rupee rent to the -government, the 
amount of which is stipulated in perpetuity, or for long 
terms. The promises of the debtors to all the British 
banks doing business in India, are to pay rupees. All the 
debts of every kind contracted and payable in India, are 
rupee debts. By what gauge can we measure the misery and 
ruin to result from the sudden addition of more than one- 
fourth, by a stroke of governmental policy, to the pressure 
of such a complicated and ramified mass of indebtedness ? 

To raise the value of the rupee twenty-six per cent., is to 
add that much not only to all the debts of India, public and 
private, but to the salaries of all officials civil and military, 
and thereby enormously to increase the burden of the sup- 
port of its government, which is represented by high authori- 
“0 to be already as great as the people of that country can 
ear. 

To raise the value of the rupee twenty-six per cent. is to 
depress general prices in India, now very low, twenty and 
two-thirds per cent., and thereby to ruin all productive 
interests and to disorganize and prostrate all industries. 
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It is not wonderful that a proposition so revolutionary, so 
audacious in its attack upon the most sacred rights of prop- 
erty, so menacing to all the interests of 240 millions of 
British subjects in India, and involving so much danger to the 
permanence of British rule in that country, should provoke 
the strongest remonstrances in England against it. But while 
we recognize the vigor of these remonstrances as creditable 
to the sense of justice of the British people, it would be a 
mistake to assume that they ensure the rejection of the prop- 
osition by the British Government. It is safer to assume 
that the British interests to be benefited by it, will finally 
support it, and these interests are undoubtedly strong. 
Englishmen are large holders of the rupee bonds issued by 
the Government of India. They are the owners of numerous 
and great banks located in India, or having agencies and rupee 
debts there. The civil and military officials in India whose 
salaries are to be raised by an appreciation of the value of 
the rupee are Englishmen. The social and political influence 
of all these persons, in moulding public opinion, and in 
reaching through channels known and unknown, those who 
are in power, may prove to be a force strong enough to 
overcome any resistance which has, as yet, manifested itself. 

The excuses given for the proposed artificial enhancement 
of the value of the rupee are various, but they all involve 
the same fallacy, and are all flimsy and shallow to the last 
degree. 

It is said that the English officials in India who transmit 
funds home for the support of families are subjected to 
losses because it takes twelve and two-third rupees instead of 
ten as formerly, to purchase a draft for a pound sterling in 
London. Undoubtedly it does, but the pound sterling has 
increased in value, that is to say, in purchasing power, in 
London, in a still greater ratio. The exchange of rupees for 
pounds sterling, whether ten or twenty rupees are required 
for a pound, is an exchange of two things which must be 
the equivalents of each other. If ‘the rupee has not fallen in 
value, and nobody pretends that it has, the English official in 
India who is paid in rupees can lose nothing, whether he 
expends them in India or buys sterling exchange with them. 

It is said that the Indian Government suffers a loss because 
it takes more rupees than formerly, to purchase the fifteen 
millions of sterling money or thereabouts, which it must pro- 
vide annually in London for interest and other charges pay- 
able there. But that is a loss not arising from the deprecia- 
tion of the rupee and not to be escaped by appreciating it. 
It is a loss arising from the increased value of the pound 
sterling, or gold sovereign, in which a part of the payments 
of the Indian Government, are, unfortunately for it, stipulated 
to be made. The interests of the Government of India can- 
not be separated from the interests of the taxpayers from 
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whom its revenues come. It is true that those taxpayers are 
now compelled to pay more rupees than formerly, to provide 
for the payment of a pound in London, but they may as 
well pay the required additional number of rupees as to pay 
rupees so enhanced in value that an additional number would 
not be required. The fatal objections to an enhancement 
of the value of the rupee are, that while nothing is 
either gained or lost by it to the taxpayers in respect to 
sterling payments to be made in London, it will be a pure 
loss to them in respect to all the fixed charges in the way of 
interest and salaries now payable in rupees by the Indian 
Government, while it will aggravate the burden of all indi- 
vidual debts, and depress all productive interests in India. 

In respect to the effect upon the current commerce between 
Great Britain and India, of the existing course of exchange, 
twelve and two-thirds rupees for a pound, it is said by some 
that it is injurious to both parties, and by others, that while it 
benefits India it is injurious to Great Britain. In fact, it is 
not of the slightest consequence to either party, so far as 
current trade is concerned, whether the course of exchange is 
ten rupees for a pound, or one hundred rupees for a pound. 
Nobody supposes that the grain trade between New York 
and Liverpool would be affected by an Act of Parliament 
changing the quarter of grain from eight bushels to sixteen, 
or that anything could result therefrom beyond the doubling 
of the price of a quarter of wheat or corn. Between count- 
ries using different kinds of money, as between countries 
using different weights or measures, those who conduct the 
traffic are familiar with the relation of one kind to another. 
Within fifteen years more than ten of the lawful and current 
dollars of this country were required to purchase a pound 
sterling, which can be purchased to-day for less than five. 
Within fifteen years the current dollar of San Francisco was 
worth more than two of the current dollars of New York. 
The commerce between the United States and England, and 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, was carried on just 
as easily and with as little loss at those former relations of 
their respective moneys, as at their present relations. A 
British exporter of an invoice of cotton cloths to Calcutta, 
would, it must be admitted, fare better than he now does, 
if he could obtain the present rupee price for his cloths and 
also convert rupees into pounds at ten for one, as in former 
times. But if the rupees were convertible at that ratio, he 
would obtain less rupees for his cloths. Their sterling price 
in the Calcutta market is fixed by the competition of English- 
men who send cotton cloths there for sale. The rupee price 
depends upon the relation of the rupee to the pound, and 
the calculation of the rupee prices is as easily made at 
twelve and two-thirds rupees to the pound as at ten rupees 
to the pound, and could just as easily be made at twenty 
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rupees to the pound. The best thing which it is possible to 
say of the theory that England loses in its India trade 
because twelve and two-thirds rupees are only equal in the 
market to a gold sovereign, is, that it is by one degree less 
absurd than the theory that India also suffers from the same 
circumstance in its trade with England. 

It is said that even if it is unimportant what the relation 
of the rupee to the pound may be, it is desirable that this 
relation should not be a fluctuating one. Without doubt that 
is true, but it is clearly of infinitely greater importance that 
the value of the rupee upon which all the internal contracts 
and business of India depend, should be kept steady, than that 
its relation to any foreign money whatever should be kept 
steady. To so tie the rupee to gold as to compel it to follow 
the sovereign in all its fluctuations, and especially in an 
upward fluctuation, which is the most disastrous, is to sacri- 
fice the steadiness of the currency of India, the most impor- 
tant of all its interests, for the comparatively trivial advant- 
age of steadiness in value relatively to the currency of an- 
other country, its dealings with which are wholly insignifi- 
cant in comparison with its own internal dealings. 

That the currency of India has remained steady, or at any 
rate has not depreciated, is admitted even by those who now 
demand that it should be arbitrarily appreciated twenty-six 
per cent. at a single blow. Col. Geo. Chesney, a leading 
British advocate of that policy says in an article in the last 
January number of the WVineteenth Century: 

It is said that silver has not yet undergone any depreciation in India, prices 
in that country being no higher—being even lower—than they were before the 
depreciation began in Europe. As a matter of fact, it would certainly appear 
that the depreciation has not yet extended to India, although it must inevitably 
do so in process of time. 

Predictions are to be taken for what they are worth- 
What we have to deal with is the existing state of facts. It 
will be time enough to propose a remedy for the deprecia- 
tion of the rupee, when it shall occur. 

The actual thing proposed is to suddenly appreciate it 
twenty-six per cent. for the benefit of a vast body of enor- 
mously over-paid English officials in India, and to increase 
the value of the assets of British banks located in, or having 
agencies in India. The grounds upon which it is attempted 
to be justified are, as will have been seen, the flimsiest pre- 
texts. The real nature of the proposed policy has been so 
clearly exposed to the British public, that if it is adopted it 
will not be from any want of understanding of what its effects 
are to be. 

Appended hereto, will be found some extracts from London 
journals. 

From the London LZconomist of December 14, 1878: 


If the purchasing power of the rupee is still unchanged, that is to say, if it 
exchanges for commodities on exactly the same terms now as it did before the 
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fall in the value of silver commenced, it is not easy to understand the equity of 
any proposal by which the value of the rupee is to be altered. If, by any 
action of ours, we lead the people to think the rupee is more hard to come by 
now than in past years, we shall have inflicted a blow on the stability of our 
hold over the population. 


From the London Séatist of December 14, 1878: 


Supposing the restriction on the coinage were carried far enough to attain 
the object in view, that is, to save the loss by exchange now incurred by the 
Indian Government, it would be requisite to raise the exchange value of the 
rupee just twenty per cent. above the present level. In other words, the rice, 
corn, and cotton which are now sold for ten rupees, would then fetch only 
eight ; or, to put the matter a little differently, the ryot in making up his land 
tax would lose four shillings in every pound’s worth of goods he carried to 
market. State it nakedly, then, this plan we are considering is neither more 
nor less than a proposal for indirectly raising the land revenue. Directly to 
propose to raise it, would be to suggest a manifest and indefensible breach of 
faith. In Lower Bengal there is a perpetual settlement ; in the other Provinces 
the settlement is for long terms, generally thirty years. Nobody would delib- 
erately recommend a disturbance of these solemn contracts. 


From the London Z7zmes, December, 1878: 


India having got a sound money why run the risk of changes? The loss by 
exchange to the Indian community as a whole, except in so far as gold may be 
appreciated, is plainly only one of account. The tribute they pay to England is 
really paid in tea, cotton, and other goods, the value of which is determined 
by the goid price they realize in the markets to which they are exported. 
Whether Indian money is silver or gold is of no consequence. If the Govern- 
ment loses on the face of its accounts, because it receives its revenue in silver, 
the way to rectify the balance is to increase the nominal taxation, which may 
as well be done directly as by the suggested appreciation of the rupee, which 
would come to the same thing. 

Ample reasons for advising the Indian Government to be chary of the scheme 
of appreciating the rupee, are found in the individual interests of many of its 
advisers, official or volunteered. The personal interest of Anglo-Indian officials 
in an appreciation of the rupee, is palpable. But others among the probable 
advisers of the Indian Government have even stronger interests involved, 
though not of so obvious a kind. The bankers and chief merchants in the 
trade with the East would all be enriched by a rise of the exchange. The 
assets of Anglo-Indian banks invested in the East would gradually rise from 
about Is. 8d. to 2s. per rupee. A new sense of wealth and security would be 
felt by bankers and others who have drawn money from home for investment in 
India. But the gain of merchants and bankers in the India trade, as of Indian 
officials themselves, would not be the same thing as the gain of the Indian 


people. 
Gro. M. Weston. 


Low Prickrs.—The London LZconomist of March 29, 1879, says: ‘‘The 
figures given below are sufficient to show what present low prices mean when 
contrasted with the quotations of five years ago: 


Cotton 40 inch Southdown British Wages in Scotch 
yarn. sheetings. wool. bar tron. British tin. tron industry. 


7g. ask. « 1h. Cl. Oa - £1a% . £1 . 6s. 6a. 
1878 . 100% . 9 1% . 5% . 6% 72% 4 3 
79... 8KCUC.C CG ma 53% 65 7 = = 
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OPERATIONS OF THE3CONTINENTAL BOARD OF 
TREASURY, 1775-77. 


When the first issue of paper money was ordered by Con- 
gress, many confidently believed the debt thus created would 
be promptly redeemed without loss to any one. But events 
not foreseen in the beginning, nor even dreamed, prevented 
the fulfillment of this hope. The colonies were rapidly drift- 
ing towards revolution without knowing it, or the cost of the 
movement. Only a few days after the first emission of bills 
of credit, the battle of Breed’s Hill was fought, and gradually 
the hope of a cheap and peaceful solution of the grievance 
with Great Britain faded away. 

Small as was the amount of bills authorized, two months 
after their authorization not enough had been signed to 
answer the urgent calls upon the Treasury. The signers 
neglected or refused to attend to their duties ; and the bills 
did not come into general circulation before the middle of 
August, and even then in no great quantity. Indeed, so neg- 
ligent were the signers of their duty, that Congress, on the 
1oth of November, directed the delegates to call upon those 
who had been appointed to sign the bills and request them 
to complete their task without further delay. Of course, such 
slight aid could not go far toward supplying the needs of 
Congress and the colonies. Consequently, before the year 
closed, it was resolved to issue three millions more of paper 
money. This measure was strenuously opposed by Dr. 
Franklin, who advocated borrowing the bills already issued 
upon interest. This plan he had favored when the preceding 
issue was under consideration, but his protest on both occa- 
sions proved unavailing, and so the third issue came forth 
printed from the same plates and under similar superintend- 
ence as the former issues. 

Congress was not unmindful of the necessity of providing 
a way for redeeming these obligations. Accordingly, each 
colony was once more directed “to provide ways and means 
for sinking its proportion of bills in the most effective man- 
ner, and best adapted to the condition and equal mode of 
levying taxes in each colony.” Congress also directed that 
each colony should pay its proportion of the bills determined 
by the number of its inhabitants, in four equal amounts, 
beginning the last day of November, 1783, a year after the 
redemption of the issues ordered at the last session of Con- 
gress, and ending three years later. The other features of 
the previous resolve relating to the redemption, exchange, 
and destruction of bills, were re-enacted. The year, there- 
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fore, closed with six millions of paper money either afloat or 
soon to be put in circulation. 

Early the next year ten thousand dollars were ordered to 
be struck for the purpose of exchanging ragged and torn 
bills. Every day, however, the pressure grew stronger for 
another issue of paper money. The colonies and Continental 
armies were without funds, and the only resource seemed to 
be that of the printing press, consequently, on the 17th of 
February, 1776, a fourth issue of four millions was ordered. 
To give the bills more currency and to assist the people with 
small change in place of silver, which had been withdrawn 
from circulation, one-quarter of the issue was struck in frac- 
tional bills of one-sixth, one-third, ore-half, and two-thirds of 
a dollar. 

Before the fifth issue appeared the Continental bills had 
begun to depreciate; and every one must have seen the 
inevitable consequence of increasing the quantity. But no 
other expedient could be devised. The States (for independ- 
ence was now declared ) were not accustomed to taxation, the 
General Government was weak and without credit; neverthe- 
less every eye was turned to it for aid. 

The singular spectacle was presented of the retention of 
nearly all the power by the States, yet refusing on their part 
to exercise it, preferring to trust a weak and inefficient Gen- 
eral Government than a local stronger one; so, notwithstand- 
ing the depreciation of Continental money ought to have 
taught Congress the plainest lessons concerning the inevita- 
ble effect of authorizing new issues, the: lesson was not 
heeded, and the quantity was increased five millions more. 

Fifteen millions were now authorized. The depreciation 
was too patent to be ignored. Money was needed by the 
States and by the army, and the calls upon Congress were 
far too frequent. Seeing the evils attending the issue of 
paper money, Congress determined upon other measures for 
relief. 

A loan was proposed. In those days this was not a com- 
mon practice among nations, and serious opposition arose to 
the measure. But the principal dispute in Congress related 
to the rate of interest. Congress proposed to fix it at four 
per cent.—a rate too low to tempt the lenders of money to 
subscribe. This rate, however, was established, and five mil- 
lions of Continental dollars were to be immediately borrowed, 
the United States pledging their faith to the lenders for the 
repayment of the same with interest. The following was the 
form of certificate issued : 


The United States of America acknowledge the receipt of dollars 
from which they promise to pay to the said or bearer, on 
the day of with interest annually, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum, agreeable to resolution of the United States, passed the 
third day of October, 1776, witness the hand of the Treasurer the 
day of A. D. 
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This certificate was countersigned by a loan-office commis- 
sioner, Congress having authorized the appointment of one 
by every State, who was responsible to the appointing power 
for the rightful discharge of his duties. No certificate was to 
- be given for less than three hundred dollars, and the money 
thus borrowed was to be repaid at the expiration of three 
years. The commissioners were paid by a commission of one- 
eighth of one per cent. upon all loans mace for the benefit 
of the Government. The resolutions were published by 
order of Congress, and the States were directed to send to 
the Committee of the Treasury the names of the commis- 
sioners as soon as they were appointed. 

This scheme for raising money did not succeed, nor were 
those disappointed who opposed it, because so low a rate of 
interest was offered. It was hoped even by those who clearly 
saw the weakness of the measure in the beginning, that a 
considerable sum of money would be raised in this way, but 
lenders could not see the wisdom of letting the Govern- 
ment have their money at four per cent. upon the uncertain 
pledge of the Government, when they could get six per cent. 
from private borrowers with ample security Is it not plain, 
then, why the Government failed in such a competition for 
money ? 

Now and then, patriotism rose above profits or even secur- 
ity, and some person would repair to a loan office and sub- 
scribe to the National loan ; but either because those patriots 
were so few in number, or because they subscribed for such 
small amounts, the Government was not materially aided with 
funds flowing from this source. 

In the early part of February, 1777, John Adams wrote to 
his friend Warren of Boston, that “ four-per-cent. interest was 
not equitable,” by which he meant that it “was not so 
much as the use of the money is honestly worth in the 
ordinary course of business, upon an average for a year, and 
I have accordingly exerted all the little faculties I had in 
endeavoring to raise the interest to six per cent.” Continu- 
ing his letter, he declared that he trembled for the conse- 
quences of this determination of Congress. “If the loan 
offices should not procure us money we must emit more, 
which will depreciate all which is already abroad, and so 
raise the price of provisions and all the necessaries of life, 
that the additional expense to the Continent for supplying 
their army and navy will be vastly more than the two per 
cent. in dispute, besides all the injustice, chicanery, extortion, 
oppression, and discontent which is always occasioned every- 
where by a depreciating medium of trade. I am much 
afraid of another mischief. I fear that for want of wisdom to 
raise the interest in season, we shall be necessitated, within 
a few months, to give eight or ten per cent. and not obtain 
the money we want after all.” He then very quaintly adds: 
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“T have been so often a witness of the miseries of this after- 
wisdom that I am wearied to death of it.” Before the letter 
was sent, the decision of Congress was wisely reconsidered, 
and Adams had the pleasure of writing a postscript, dated a 
month later, that after many days of deliberation the rate of 
interest had been raised to six per cent. 

As not enough money flowed into the Treasury from this 
source to meet the demands upon the Government, another 
experiment was attempted, which was a familiar method of 
raising money at that period, though long ago condemned 
by law and public opinion. This new scheme was a lottery 
which had been often tried in the colonies, as well as in the 
old world, both for public and private purposes. Many a 
church still stands in New England built with funds raised 
in this manner. 

The Board of Treasury reported a plan on the first of 
November, and subsequently all the details were added. It 
was resolved that the lottery should consist of one hundred 
thousand tickets, each ticket was divided into four billets of 
ten, twenty, thirty, and forty dollars respectively, which were 
to be drawn in four classes. Phillips says it was estimated 
that one million five thousand dollars would be drawn into 
the Continental Treasury in this way, though he has omitted 
to give any authority for the statement. The tickets were to 
be sold for ready money, which Breck construed to mean 
specie ; and some of “the fortunate adventurers,” as the reso- 


lution terms them, were to receive at their option, “a Treas- 


” 


ury bank note” or certificate payable in five years with 
interest at four per cent., while others were to receive their 
money from the loan-office commissioner of the States where 
the drawers resided. 

While Congress was discussing this scheme, the need of 
money was so great that a new emission of five millions was 
ordered, a small portion of which was to be issued in notes 
bearing the denominations of one-ninth, one-third, one-sixth, 
and two-thirds of a dollar. Phillips affirms that no vestiges 
of these notes remain, and that persons throughout the 
country who have made investigation about them can obtain 
no information concerning them. They have never appeared 
in any list of the various issues of paper money, and Phillips 
is probably correct in saying that for some reason unknown 
they were never sent into circulation. From no source could 
Congress obtain funds, though never were they more greatly 
needed. 

On the 14th of January it was resolved to borrow 
$2,000,000 more from the loan offices; and the commission- 
ers were directed to receive bills of credit emitted by the 
States and use them in paying the Government. How much 
had been subscribed to the previous loan cannot be ascer- 
tained; in some measure, however, it had been successful, 
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else the experiment upon similar conditions would not have 
been repeated. 

Happily the loan office and lottery experiments did not 
exhaust the fertile mind of Congress. The Legislatures of 
the several States were asked to raise by taxation in the 
course of the year, and remit to the Treasury, so much as 
they thought proper, considering the present condition of 
their inhabitants. These sums were to be placed to their 
credit and reckoned in the settlement of expenses for which 
the States were severally holden. Probably it was the injus- 
tice of assigning a sum to be raised by each State in pro- 
portion to its inhabitants which led to this new method of 
getting money from them. The plan was free from the criti- 
cism pronounced upon the mode first adopted for paying Con- 
tinental notes, of basing the quotas upon the erroneous princi- 
ple of population rather than property. The weakness of 
this last measure, however, was apparent, for only the most 
sanguine could hope for a favorable response from the States. 
But what more could Congress do? Without authority to 
coerce the States into the payment of money, having no 
stronger prerogative than to recommend and request, Congress 
could not enforce compliance with any requisition for a single 
dollar. 

The Continental Treasurer also was directed to borrow 
money on _ loan-office certificates, countersigned by the 
Auditor-General. In conducting this business he was to pro- 
ceed in the same way as the loan-office commissioners ; indeed, 
the loan-office system was simply extended so as to include 
the Continental Treasurer among the number of those author- 
ized to borrow money for the use of the Government. 

Thus, within a very short time, four schemes had been 
launched for raising money to carry on the Government—the 
issue of Continental notes to be discharged by the States ; 
loans to the Government by individuals through loan offices ; 
a lottery; and advances of money by the several States. 
This variety of methods was owing to the great difficulty of 
raising funds in the ordinary manner for public uses. The 
doubtful existence of the Government and its weakness, the 
poverty of the States and their ignorance and unwillingness 
to submit to taxation, were the leading obstacles in the way 
of obtaining funds. Unwilling to be taxed by Great Britain 
for the benefit of the parent Government, they had come to 
regard taxation with strong dislike, even when it was a 
measure absolutely necessary to rescue themselves from still 
greater iaxation and evils far worse if failing to secure inde- 
pendence. 

Unable to obtain all the funds needed, from these several 
fountains, five million dollars upon the credit of the United 
States, of the same denomination and on the same conditions 
as the last emission, were ordered ; and as much more three 
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months afterward. As counterfeiting the issues of Congress 
had become an extremely common practice, special pains were 
taken to print the bills in such a manner as to defy the art 
of the counterfeiter. The following form was employed : 

No. Dollars, 

This bill entitles the bearer to receive Spanish milled dollars, or 
the value thereof in gold or silver, according to a resolution of Congress, 
passed at Philadelphia, May 2oth, 1777. 

They were also ornamented, and bore escutcheons, and 
secret marks, devised by the Board of Treasury. Several 
resolutions were added relating to the manner of signing, 
striking, numbering, and issuing the bills, but these particu- 
lars need not be given. 

Although the States retained exclusive authority to raise 
money from their members by taxation, and obtained only 
small sums in this way with great difficulty and cost, yet 
they were continually calling upon Congress for assistance. 
Choosing to retain the power, the States ought to have 
accepted the responsibility and burden; but, instead of doing 
this, they put too much faith in a weak, incapable, central 
government, and not enough in their own local ones. The 
States furnished some aid to the General Government, and 
this was reciprocated. . 

The accounts of the States with Congress are so inextri- 
cally mixed that it is difficult to tell how much support was 
rendered on the one side and the other during the early 
part of the war. Georgia appears to have been more 
prompt in furnishing assistance than any other State; so 
marked, indeed, had been her course that commissioners were 
appointed to go there and find out how much was due from 
the United States, while Congress remitted $400,000 on 
account of assistance thus rendered, and $300,000 more for 
the pay and subsistence of the Continental troops conducting 
operations in that quarter. As this amount did not then 
happen to be in the Continental Treasury, the printing press 
was started, by the direction of Congress, to add another 
million dollars to the amount already existing. 

As summer waned, the cause of the Union grew desperate. 
Early in September, President McKinley, of Wilmington, was 
captured, and also all the papers and money in the loan-office 
there, amounting to $25,000. Philadelphia was no longer 
tenable, and the contents of the loan office in that city were 
removed to East Town. On the 18th of the same month 
Congress adjourned to Lancaster; and on the 3oth,'to York- 
town. The demands made upon Congress at this time, were 
incessant. A mutiny had occurred among some of the 
troops owing to the distress caused by paper money, and 
from want of the necessaries of life. Though the flame was 
quickly subdued, the fires of discontent still smouldered, nor 
could they be entirely extinguished. 
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The 7th of November marked a fresh issue of paper money 
to the extent of one million dollars, and soon after, another 
emission of the same amount appeared ; thus the year closed 
with five emissions of paper money aggregating $ 13,000,000, 


Norwicu, Conn., April, 1879. ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 
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THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF THE AGENT—BANKERS AS AGENTS. 


It is a characteristic feature of our modern life that, with- 
out moving ourselves, so to say, from our own place, we may 
carry on transactions of trade to any amount and in any part 
of the world, for everywhere there are persons ready to act 
as agents and to obey our instructions. Under the Roman 
law, when every act assumed the character of a ceremony, 
and nothing could be fixed except by the use of certain sacra- 
mental words, personal presence was indispensable. But we 
are freer now in our actions, and we can do almost every- 
thing by the instrumentality of others. The exigencies of 
trade, moreover, and the requirements of our ordinary life 
demanding immediate attention, great accuracy in execution, 
and skill and ability of a special and technical order, render 
it necessary that we should employ those who have the most 
familiar knowledge with certain subjects to act on our behalf; 
and we avail ourselves of their aid to the utmost of our 
power. Society, indeed, in all its branches, is divided into 
two great classes—the employers and the employed, the mas- 
ter and the servant, the principal and the agent. We all 
stand towards one another in one or both of these compre- 
hensive characters. And, therefore, the contract of agency in 
all its branches is of a practical and essential importance. 

The Civil Code defines a mandate or procuration as an act 
by which a person gives to another the power to do some- 
thing in his name; the mandant being the principal, the man- 
datarius the agent. In English law, the relationship of prin- 
cipal and agent is constituted whenever one person, having 
power to do any act, authorizes another to do it for him in 
his name. Of course a person must have power to do a thing 
in his own right before he can ask another to do it for him. 
He must moreover be sui juris, that is, not subject to per- 
sonal disabilities, competent to contract, of age and under- 
standing. 
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The trust reposed by a principal in an agent is a personal 
one, and he cannot shift his responsibility or his duty upon 
another. A principal employs an agent from the opinion he 
entertains of his personal skill and integrity ; and the agent 
has no right, without notice to his principal, to turn him over 
to another of whom he knows nothing. There are cases, cer- 
tainly, where the agent may be authorized to delegate his 
authority, so as to accomplish the end; as where there is an 
express privity or an implied authority, or where the usage 
of trade authorizes or recognizes the practice. But, generally, 
the authority of an agent is exclusively personal, unless from 
the express language used, or from the fair presumption grow- 
ing out of the particular transaction or of the usage of trade, 
a broader power was intended to be conferred on the agent. 
In a recent judgment in a case of importance, the judge, 
Lord Justice Thesiger, said, “As a general rule, the maxim, 
Delegatus non potest delegare, applies, so as to prevent an agent 
from establishing the relationship of principal and agent 
between his own principal and a third person; but this 
maxim, when analyzed, merely imports that an agent cannot, 
without the authority from his principal, devolve upon 
another obligations to the principal, which he has himself 
undertaken to personally fulfill, and that, inasmuch as confi- 
dence in the particular person employed is at the root of the 
contract of agency, such authority cannot be implied as an 
ordinary incident to the contract. But the exigencies of busi- 
ness do from time to time render necessary the carrying out 
of the instruction of a principal by a person other than the 
agent originally instructed for the purpose, and, when that is 
the case, the reason of the thing requires that the rule should 
be relaxed, so as, on the one hand to enable the agent to 
appoint a sub-agent or substitute, and on the other to consti- 
tute, in the interest and for the protection of the principal, a 
direct privity of contract between him and such substitute. 
Of course, although the authority delegated by the agent 
would not be held good with respect to the principal, yet it 
would be binding as between the agent and sub-agent. 

An agency may be special or general, that is, a principal 
may give to his agent either special or general powers. A 
special agency exists when power is given to the agent to do 
any single act. A general agency exists where there is a 
delegation of authority to do all the acts connected with a 
business. A person entrusted with a general authority may 
bind his principal by his acts, though they may exceed any 
particular authority. Thus, if a servant entrusted, generally, 
by a horsedealer to sell his horse gives a warranty with it, 
such warranty will bind the master, though he was not par- 
ticularly instructed to give such warranty. A general author- 
ity implies a right in the agent to do all subordinate acts 
incident to and necessary to the execution of that authority, 
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and if notice is not given that the authority is specially lim- 
ited the principal is bound for all that the agent does. But 
an agent having specific instructions to sell certain parcels of 
goods, at certain conditions, would not bind the principal if 
he departs from them. A broker, a factor, or an attorney has ' 
a general employment in a specific capacity, but this does 
not imply that they have an unlimited and unrestrained 
authority. So an agency would be limited when accompa- 
nied by instructions as to the course the agent should pur- 
sue ; unlimited, when such course is wholly left to the agent’s 
discretion. Yet even when left to his discretion the agent’s 
duty is to follow the accustomed course of the trade. There- 
fore, as stock is usually sold for money only, a_ principal 
would not be bound by the act of a broker employed by him 
who sells it upon credit without special authority, though 
acting dona fide and with a view to the benefit of the prin- 
cipal. 

An agent may be appointed by verbal agreement, or by a 
formal instrument called a letter of attorney, or even by an 
informal letter, or the authority may be inferred from the 
conduct of the principal respecting him, either by the recog- 
nition or acquiescence of the agent’s acts. No one, indeed, 
can become the agent of another except by the will of the 
principal, manifested in writing or orally, or by his being 
placed in a situation in which, according to the general usage 
of mankind, he would be understood to represent and act for 
the principal. When one has so acted as from his conduct to 
lead another to believe that he has appointed some one to 
act as his agent, and knows that that other person is about 
to act in that behalf, then, unless he interposes, he would in 
general be stopped from disputing the agency, though in fact 
no agency existed. The burden of proof, however, is on the 
person dealing with any one, as an agent, through whom he 
seeks to charge another as principal. Ae must show that the 
agency did exist, and that the agent had the authority he 
assumed to exercise, or otherwise that the principal is stopped 
from disputing it. If a merchant constitutes any one his gen- 
eral agent for buying and selling in the market, either 
through a particular broker or otherwise, then, until revoked, 
the agency will continue and the principal will be bound by 
his acts. And the fact, that such general agency once 
existed, would be admissible as prima facie evidence of its 
continuance, and the burden would be thrown on the prin- 
cipal to show that it had been terminated. But unless the 
agency were a general, continuing agency, to endure until 
revoked, the fact that there had been a separate agency, in 
any number of previous cases, would afford no evidence of 
agency in any subsequent transaction, however closely it may 
resemble all which may have gone before. The authority 
itself must be to execute what is lawful in itself, certain in 
character, and possible of execution. 
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There are various descriptions of agents; but though all 
are affected by the same general law relating to agency, each 
has certain special duties incident to the character of his 
agency. First and foremost among these is the broker, the 
word itself being derived from aédrocare, to broach, literally one 
who broaches casks, but metaphorically one who broaches a 
business, sets it going—a negotiator, one who is engaged in 
the negotiation of contracts relative to property with the cus- 
tody of which he has no concern. A broker is employed by 
persons who have opposite interests to manage, and is the 
agent, as it were, for the one and the other; his power is not 
to treat, but to explain the intentions of both parties, and to 
negotiate in such a manner as to put those who employ him 
in a condition to treat together personally. Although a bro- 
ker is generally an agent for both parties, he is primarily the 
agent of the party by whom he is employed. Suppose I 
employ a broker to sell a lot of goods for me at the highest 
price he can get in the market, clearly he would not be just- 
ified to act for the buyer to purchase the like goods at the 
lowest price. He only becomes the agent of both parties 
when the contract is definitely settled. Bankers come into 
contact principally with stock-brokers and bill-brokers. In 
France and other continental countries stock-brokers are 
nominated by the Government. In London a stock-broker 
must be admitted by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen; and to 
some extent he stands in the capacity of a public agent. If 
a broker have been convicted of felony or fraud, or be cer- 
tified by a superior judge to have been guilty of fraud, he 
may be absolutely or for a time disqualified. In continental 
countries stock-brokers are formed into a corporation, and are 
charged by the State to declare officially day by day the 
prices of stock. In England greater freedom exists in all 
these respects, and whatever vigilance may be needed to 
secure correct dealings among brokers is left in the hands of 
the Stock Exchange. Brokers are distinct from jobbers and 
dealers. The committee of the Stock Exchange will not sanc- 
tion a partnership between a broker and a dealer. A bill- 
broker is one skilled in the money market, the state of 
credit, the rates of exchange, and is engaged in the purchase 
and sale of foreign and inland bills of exchange and prom- 
issory notes. In London a bill-broker is the medium through 
whom the spare capital of one class of the community is 
employed usefully by another class of the community where 
it is required. Through bill-brokers the commercial trade of 
London is supplied with money to which ‘it otherwise would 
not have direct access. With the bill-broker the banker comes 
daily in contact. A bill-broker is not a person known to the 
law with certain duties, but his employment is one which 
depends entirely upon the course of dealing. If he receives 
a bill from a customer merely for the purpose of procuring 
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it to be discounted, he has no right to mix it with bills of 
other customers, and to pledge the whole mass as a security 
for an advance of money to himself. Still less has he a right 
to deposit bills which are received merely for the purpose of 
discount as a security or part security for money previously 
due for himself. There is some difference between brokers 
and factors. A factor is an agent employed to sell goods 
consigned to him by his principal for a compensation or com- 
mission ; and when he acts for a merchant residing abroad 
he is called a commission merchant or agent. A broker must 
not act in his own name. A factor does so act, and has 
moreover a special property in the goods consigned to him, 
and a lien upon them. 

An auctioneer is an agent authorized to sell goods at pub- 
lic auction. The difference between an auctioneer and a 
broker is, that the former must sell in public, whilst a broker 
cannot sell personally at a public auction. When the auc- 
tioneer knocks down the goods sold to the person who is 
the highest bidder, and inserts his name in his book or mem- 
orandum, he is the agent of both parties. Before the knock- 
ing down of the hammer he is the exclusive agent of the 
seller ; after the knocking down he becomes also the agent of 
the purchaser. An auctioneer is an agent for each party 
in different things, but not in the same thing. When he 
prescribes the rules of bidding and the terms of the sale 
he is the agent for the seller; when he puts down the name 
of the buyer he is agent for him only. The auctioneer has 
a lien on the property or the goods, and proceeds thereof, for 
his commission, and he may sue the purchaser in his own 
name as well as in that of his principal. Besides brokers, 
factors and auctioneers, there are other classes of agents, 
such as ship’s husbands, masters of ships, attorneys and _ so- 
licitors, and partners, when they act one for another. But on 
these different descriptions of agents it is unnecessary for me 
to dwell, and I shall at once enter into the question before 
us—the duties and rights of an agent as such, whatever be 
his special function. 

The first duty of an agent is, undoubtedly and necessarily, 
to be competent to fulfill the trust reposed in him. He ought 
not to engage to do what he has not sufficient skill to per- 
form. A stock-broker, for instance, ought to know the char- 
acter of the different securities usually negotiated, and the 
causes of the changes in prices. In France no one is 
appointed who cannot give guarantee of possessing such 
information. And it is because he is supposed to possess 
such information that the public engages a bill-broker, or a 
stock-broker, or any kind of broker. It is the same indeed 
with every class of agents. An insurance broker ought to 
know how to procure an insurance, and what cautions should 
be exercised in the preparation of the policy. An indigo 
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broker ought to know something about indigo. A master of 
ships ought to be able to navigate his vessel. 

It is the duty of an agent to exercise strict morals and 
good faith, and to excel, rather than otherwise, in the boun- 
daries of a candid and honest dealing. He must be ready to 
account faithfully, and not suppress, conceal, or overcharge ; 
he is responsible for all payments and losses caused by his 
negligence. And on no account should he exceed his author- 
ity. Any loss accruing from a transaction in which the agent 
has exceeded his authority, will be at his charge, and any 
profit from it might be claimed by his employer. 

An agent should have no adverse interest in the transac- 
tion committed to him. A person employed to sell could not 
be himself the purchaser, unless he had declared to the prin- 
cipal his intention of becoming such; nor ought an agent 
employed to purchase, to be himself the seller, unless by pre- 
vious understanding to the principal. If an agent employed 
to purchase became the purchaser for himself, he would be 
considered as a trustee for his principal. An agent for sale, 
who takes an interest in a purchase negotiated by himself, is 
bound to disclose to his principal the exact nature of his 
interest, and it is not enough merely to disclose that he has 
an interest in it, or to make statements such as would put 
the principal on inquiry. One thing admits of no dispute. 
The moment it appears that, in the transaction between prin- 
cipal and agent, there has been any underhand dealing by 
the agent, or that he has made use of another person’s name 
as a purchaser instead of his own, he would get no support 
in a court of equity. So every agent must account for all 
profit which he might make out of a transaction committed 
to him as such, and he is not allowed to put it into his own 
pocket. A London house, in the year 1868, consigned a ship 
to an agent in China for sale, fixing a minimum price of 
$90,000, and requiring cash payment The China house 
employed an agent in Japan to sell the ship, with the same 
instructions. This was done with the knowledge and consent 
of the London house. The agent in Japan having vainly 
attempted to sell the ship on the terms required, that is, for 
cash, bought the ship himself, and resold her to a Japanese 
prince for $160,000, payable $75,000 in cash and the rest on 
credit. The London house was not informed that the agent 
in Japan had purchased the vessel for himself, or that he had 
resold it, till June, 1869, after the transaction was completed. 
The agent in Japan paid $90,000 to the China house, who 
remitted it to the London house, and he eventually obtained 
the whole amount of $160,000 from the Japanese prince. In 
1873 the London house filed a bill in chancery against the 
agent for the profit made by him in the resale of the ship, 
and the court held that the defendant was liable to account 
to the plaintiffs for the profits made by him in the transac- 
tion, 
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An agent should use all reasonable diligence in the execu- 
tion of his orders. It is not sufficient that he has been guilty 
of no fraud or of no such gross negligence as would carry 
with it the ¢wsignia of- fraud. He is required to act with rea- 
sonable care and prudence in his employment, and to exer- 
cise his judgment after proper inquiries and precaution. If 
he shut his eye against the light, or sell to a person without 
inquiry, when ordinary diligence would have enabled him to 
learn the discredit and insolvency of the party, he would not 
be discharged from responsibility to his principal. Thus he 
would not be permitted to sell his own goods to a party and 
take security, and at the same time to sell the goods of his 
principal to the same party without security; for he is bound 
to devote at least as much diligence and care to his factor- 
age as to his own private business. Personally, wherever the 
agent has exercised a reasonable diligence and skill his duties 
are fulfilled, and he will not be liable for any accidents, 
losses or damages which may happen without his fault. 

It is the duty of an agent to do whatever he is ordered 
by his principal, provided his obedience involve no fraud on 
third persons, or the act itself be not immoral, if he has once 
undertaken to do it, or to afford his service for a valuable 
consideration. In cases of sudden emergencies the agent is 
expected to act to the best of his ability. As I have said, an 
agent is always expected to conform himself to the usage of 
trade, and any departure from it would be at his peril. In 
all cases, if he omit what he generally knows to be wanted, 
he would be responsible. Thus, if he allows goods entrusted 
to his charge to be deposited in an improper place, contrary 
to the usual habits of the business, and they are destroyed 
by fire, he would be responsible. If he omit to insert in a 
policy of insurance the usual clauses in the like policies, or 
if he should give credit when it is usual to sell for cash, in 
all such instances the deviation from the ordinary course or 
usage of trade would be fatal to him. 

An agent should consul* his principal in all cases of emer- 
gency, if the nature of the business allows him to do so. If 
he cannot consult him, he should do precisely as he would do 
if the business were his own. The agent’s duty is to per- 
form his functions to the best of his abilities. And need I 
add that it is the duty of an agent to keep regular accounts 
and vouchers for all that he receives and expends. For if he 
does not keep regular accounts he would not be entitled to 
any compensation. Any property in his hand belonging to 
the principal he must keep quite distinct from his own. 
Should he mix it up with his own, the whole would be taken 
as the property of the principal,—at any rate, until he is able 
to prove satisfactorily what part of the property belongs to 
him and what part to his principal. 

Such are the general duties incident to the undertaking of 
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an agency, of what kind soever it be. And it follows, that 
any neglect or omission of the same will render the agent lia- 
ble to make a full indemnity to his principal for whatever 
loss or damage may accrue from it. It would not matter, 
indeed, whether the damage be or be not the direct result of 
his omission; it is enough if it be a natural and just conse- 
quence of the same. Even when the conduct of the agent is 
not the actual cause of the loss, if it be at all sufficiently 
proximate, it will entitle the principal to recover. The dam- 
age, however, must be certain, and not speculative, to give a 
right to recovery. But if it be so, the agent cannot, in exten- 
uation of his neglect or omission of a particular act, produce 
the correctness of his former dealings, or that thereby he 
caused greater advantage to his principal, to counterbalance 
his negligence in any special case. 

The rights of the agent may be easily described. In the 
first place, he is entitled to his commission, the amount of 
which will depend upon the usage of trade, except in cases 
where there is a specific agreement between the parties. But 
the agent is not entitled to his commission until he has com- 
pleted the service and the contract is perfected. Nor can he 
demand a portion of the commission when the contract is 
not concluded, as a reasonable compensation for his trouble. 
It is only in very special cases, and where a custom of trade 
sanctions it, that the same would be allowed. An agent can- 
not claim his commission if the contract itself is illegal or 
immoral; and in order to enable an agent to claim his com- 
mission he must prove to have performed his duty diligently 
and faithfully. If, from ignorance or neglect, he leads the 
principal into mischief, he cannot ask for a recompense, 
although from a misplaced confidence the principal followed 
his advice without remonstrance or suspicion. 

An agent who is paid for his services has no right to keep 
from his principal any amount which he may derive from the 
transaction, whether in the shape of commission or profit. If 
he accepts a compensation from the side against which he 
has been employed, there is too much reason to suppose that 
he has not acted with proper regard to his employer's inter- 
est. The subject of commission has been lately much dis- 
cussed, and it was publicly alleged that solicitors often receive 
allowances for the introduction of business from insurance 
companies, as well as from stockbrokers and auctioneers, with 
results adverse to their clients; that architects sometimes insist 
on the contractor giving them a percentage on each certifi- 
cate, besides the percentage paid by the client; that brokers, 
whilst professing to work for a nominal commission, fre- 
quently demand eommission of the buyer, which payment 
comes out of the consignor’s pocket; that bankers also make 
no secret that they receive a large part of the stockbroker’s 
commission back, though they charge their clients the full 

56 
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retail terms; that butlers, housekeepers, cooks, coachmen, gar- 
deners, and ladies’ maids often seek to supplement their wages 
by demanding from their masters’ tradesmen a percentage on 
all bills. I do not know how far these charges can be sub- 
stantiated, but the law is very clear against any such abuses. 
In a recent case in Manchester it was shown that a commis- 
sion house, professing to act on behalf of a house in India as 
agents, and charging for their services a very low commission, 
sought to increase the profits from the business by systemat- 
ically overcharging the price and cost of every transaction 
performed on account of their principals. And the Master of 
the Rolls laid down the rule of law that any money received 
by an agent as a commission or as profits belongs not to the 
receiver, but to the principal, and must be accounted for to 
him alone, whatever be the custom of trade, and whosoever 
be the parties committing the breach of trust. 

The agent is entitled to be refunded of all the advances, 
expenses and disbursements he may have made on account of 
his principal, of all incidental charges he may have had to 
pay for the accomplishment of the agency, and to charge 
interest on the same. And for the repayment of such ad- 
vances and charges the agent has a right to retain any prop- 
erty in his hands belonging to his principal. He has a lien 
upon such property for any amount he may have advanced, 
or any charge incurred in connection with the same, though 
not for any other debt contracted before and irrelevant to 
the agency. Into the rights of agents towards third persons, 
and of third persons towards agents, I have no time to enter 
at present. 

All the observations I have made respecting agents apply 
to bankers, in so far as they act in that capacity. Generally 
speaking, however, the relation of banker and customer does 
not partake of a fiduciary character, nor does it bear analogy 
to the relation of principal and agent. The relation of 
banker and customer is that of debtor and creditor, and not 
that of agency. But if the banker does any act in the char- 
acter of an agent or trustee, or in a fiduciary character, that, 
though it be only an incidental addition to that trade, will 
render the banker responsible in every respect as an agent. 
And there are many ways in which a banker does so act. 
Thus, a bank director is an agent for the company, and he is 
a particular agent, for he acts under instructions contained 
in the articles of association or other instrument constituting 
the company. Therefore, if he exceeds his limited authority 
his acts are void. It is not the practice of bankers to act for 
their customers as agents generally to find investments for 
their money. But if a customer sends them, with a power of 
attorney, a letter of instructions directing them to sell a par- 
ticular sum of stock, they will do so; or if the customer 
wishes a particular investment in the Funds, and directs them 
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to lay out his money in the purchase of a particular stock, 
and debit him with the amount, they will do so; and by so 
doing the banker will act as agent for his customer. If, how- 
ever, any partner of the bank should do any act beyond the 
scope of the ordinary business of the firm, and perform it 
outside the ordinary work, and not through the instrumental- 
ity of the firm, such act would not bind the bank. A, a part- 
ner in a banking firm, advised Mrs. Bishop, a female cus- 
tomer of the bank, to sell out some Dutch stock, telling her 
the firm could procure for her better security, and that he 
had one in view. He said the money was in fact wanted by 
his own son, who was in trade. Mrs. Bishop sold out the 
stock and paid the money into the bank; or she gave Aa 
cheque to draw it out and invest it. He drew it out and 
misapplied it, and absconded, the interest having been regu- 
larly carried to her account in the meantime in the books of 
the bank, by whom did not clearly appear. All these tran- 
sactions took place at the banking house, and Mrs. Bishop 
had no acquaintance or dealing with A, except as banker and 
member of the firm. The other partners did not appear to 
have known anything of the business at the time it took 
place, but they did know before A absconded. Mrs. Bishop 
filed a bill in Chancery against the bank to recover the 
amount, but the Court held that they were not liable, the 
ground of the decision being that the transaction was not 
within the ordinary course of banking business, and was not 
recommended or sanctioned by the other partners. But how 
could Mrs. Bishop, a female ignorant of business, know that 
the transaction was the act of an individual partner, and not 
of the firm? And does it not appear more reasonable that 
the bank should have borne the responsibility for the mis- 
deeds of their co-partner, than that the loss should have. 
fallen on their deluded and defrauded customer? Bankers 
should remember whether they act as agent for their custom- 
ers or not; that in virtue of their character as bankers they 
are trusted almost blindfold by the outside world; that it is 
expected of them that they should act with more than ordi- 
nary good faith in the performance of their customers’ 
orders, and that any gross negligence or fraud in the bank- 
er’s dealing will be considered culpable in a high degree, and 
will be severely animadverted on and punished by the 
Courts. 

It is customary for country bankers to appoint London 
bankers as their agents, and for their customers to accept 
their bills payable at such London house. But no agency or 
trust would be recognized in that relation. Johnson, a silk 
merchant at Southwell, banked at Messrs. Wylde & Co.’s, and 
made his acceptances payable at the London agent of Wylde 
& Co. He paid a sum of money at Wylde & Co.’s, to be 
remitted to London to meet certain acceptances, and Messrs. 
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Wylde & Co. sent the money to their London agents with 
directions to pay such bills. Messrs. Wylde having stopped 
payment owing them a large balance, their London agents 
refused to pay the amount due on the acceptances, and held 
that the money had been simply remittted to them in the 
ordinary course of business, and without reference to the 
acceptances. Johnson filed a bill in Chancery against the 
London bankers, but there was no privity between the plain- 
tiff and the London bankers, and the Court held that the 
amount sent was appropriated to the general account, there 
being nothing in the relation between the country bankers 
and the London bankers to justify the assumption that the 
money so sent was to be appropriated to meet the accept- 
ances. On the other hand, the Lima bank established a 
credit agency with the General South-American Company in 
London, and agreed to send remittances within ninety days 
to cover drafts. The General Company, being in difficulties, 
obtained an advance from the Anglo-Peruvian bank, to be 
repaid out of the expected remittances from the Lima bank 
to cover bills then current, and the Peruvian bank employed 
as agents to receive and select from the expected securities 
the managing directors of the General Company and _ their 
own managing director, who had been two years previously 
the manager of the General Company, and was cognisant of 
and party to the arrangement with the Lima bank. The se- 
curities were selected by and handed over to the Anglo-Peru- 
vian bank upon their arrival, and the following day the Gen- 
eral South-American Company stopped payment and was 
wound up. The Lima bank filed a bill in Chancery to 
recover the securities from the Anglo-Peruvian bank, but thev 
did not succeed in recovering them, the relation having been 
found to be one of principal and agent, the Lima bank being 
the principal and the General Company the agents. If one 
firm, the bank of Lima, will place unbounded confidence in 
their agents, will trust them with bills, will trust them with 
their gold, there ought to be the very strongest case to 
deprive those who deal with agents, of the property which 
they acquire in the course of such dealing. 

It is well, on the whole, that the law makes a clear dis- 
tinction between a banker acting as banker and a banker act- 
ing as agent. But I apprehend the cases where a banker acts 
in the capacity of agent are very numerous. So the law has 
fully recognized his right to a commission for his trouble in 
transacting money transactions as a factor, for his trouble in 
effecting sales, and for his trouble in obtaining acceptances 
and payment of bills. On the Continent bankers are made 
use of as agents, even for commercial transactions, and in so 
doing they would certainly be bound to the exercise of the 
same circumspection and judgment, and to the performance 
of the same duties, as they would be entitled to the same 
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rights as other agents. I shall have occasion to refer to some 
other points in relation to this important subject, touching 
the moral and legal responsibility of bankers as such, as well 
as agents, when studying the lessons afforded by the recent 
catastrophe in Glasgow. Meanwhile, I submit the whole sub- 
ject of agency to your careful consideration, 


AN INTERNATIONAL RATIO FOR SILVER. 


A LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE LIVERPOOL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, 


Si1k—I would like, with your permission, to say a few words in 
reply to the view so widely held in all trading communities, that 
legislation cannot fix a definite ratio of value between gold and sil- 
ver, Till that view is dispelled, there is no chance of converting the 
British public to “bi-metallism.” It has much on the face of it to 
recommend it. All experience tends to show that articles of com- 
merce vary in value according to supply and demand, and that no 
power on earth can fix a permanent ratio of value between, for 
instance, cotton and wool, or iron and copper. 

The subject of “money” is a recondite one, and business men are 
apt, without reflection, to apply to it the principles they have found 
to be true in the ordinary operations of trade. But as soon as a 
careful examination of this subject is made, it is found that ordinary 
commercial laws are inapplicable to monetary questions. Let me 
illustrate this by referring to the history of gold and silver since the 
beginning of this century. Silver was produced far more largely than 
gold in the early part of this century—the best authorities say three 
times as much. Then came the extraordinary gold discoveries of 
Australia and California, which increased the yield of gold five-fold, 
and for several years afterward gold was produced to three-fold the 
value of silver—that is to say, the ratio of production between gold 
and silver has varied nine-fold since the beginning of the century. 
If that had happened between two competing articles of trade, we 
know that the relative value would have varied enormously. It 
actually did happen between cotton and wool during the American 
civil war, and the price of cotton, which used to be less than half 
that of wool, became actually higher. But what happened in the 
case of the precious metals? Their relative value remained identi- 
cally the same. The quotation of silver in the London market stood 
at 607. to 61d. per ounce, with trifling oscillations, depending upon 
the demand for shipment to the East. In other words, the ratio of 
one to fifteen-and-a-half remained for seventy-five years practically 
the exchangeable value of the two metals. 

Now, if the “free-trade” theories are sound, it is perfectly evident 
that gold should have become far cheaper compared with silver after 
the discoveries of Australia and California than it was before. The 
yield of these mines in twenty or thirty years nearly doubled the 
stock of gold money existing in the world, whereas that of silver 
money increased very slowly. Why did not gold diminish in value 
compared with silver? We have never heard an answer, or the 
attempt of an answer, to this question by our opponents. The reason 
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is that no answer can be given from their point of view, but an 
effective one from ours. 

The answer is that France, up to 1875, coined both metals without 
restriction, making them equally full legal tender for the payment of all 
debts, at a fixed ratio of one of gold to fifteen-and-a-half of silver. 
Inside of France, it was impossible for the metals to vary materially 
from that ratio, and outside of it only by the trifling cost of car- 
riage, and sometimes by the payment of a small commission to 
bankers, when a very heavy and unexpected demand for one metal 
arose, as happened with silver in 1864-6, when we had to ship such 
enormous amounts to India to pay for cotton at four times its usual 
price. For all practical purposes, gold and silver kept a fixed ratio 
of value to each other up to 1875, for the sole reason that France 
was bi-metallic, and thereby the whole world, and England more than 
any, enjoyed the advantages of bi-metallism. It is true that the 
people of this country did not know the reason of it. They sup- 
posed that the “intrinsic” or “natural” value of silver as compared 
with gold was about five shillings per ounce. It never occurred to 
them that it was owing to an “ artificial” or “legislative” arrange- 
ment by France, and latterly by the combination of States called the 
Latin Union. We were like an ignorant man who never had _ indi- 
gestion, and did not know he had a stomach, but after a severe fit of 
dyspepsia, and after consulting a doctor, found he had a delicate 
apparatus for digesting food which could easily be put wrong. So 
we have discovered in regard to silver. The closing of the French 
mints to silver has snapped the tie which bound gold and silver 
together, and there is no longer in the world a regulating power. 
Precisely the same thing would have happened if in 1848-50 France 
had demonetized gold or refused any longer to allow it to be coined 
as full legal tender. That was what M. Chevalier proposed under 
dread of the huge influx of gold from Australia and California. Had 
his advice been followed we should have seen silver mounting up to 
6s. per ounce in the London market; perhaps, after a while, to Ios. 
per ounce, and such intense inconvenience would have happened 
that possibly the leading nations would have been discussing the 
question of demonetizing the cheap and superabundant metal—gold, 
and sticking to the metal of more steady supply—silver. 

Surely, if the bi-metallic machinery of France tided the world 
through the crisis caused by the vast increase in the production of 

old, much more will the adoption of bi-metallism by England, 

rance, and the United States, as we propose, tide us through a 
period of large silver production. And it must be remembered that, 
after all, the increase of silver production in late years, even when 
added to the mass of silver demonetized by Germany, is a trifle when 
compared with the huge addition made to the gold supplies by Aus- 
tralia and California. The annual production of silver is now about 
fourteen millions sterling, that of gold about nineteen millions; and 
the amount of silver sold by Germany may represent about five mil- 
lions per annum for, say six years; so that the entire quantity of 
silver brought into the markets of the world is just equal to that of 
gold. For several years after the mines of Australia and California 
were discovered, the amount of gold brought to market was three 
times that of silver, but it was all absorbed without altering the rel- 
ative value of gold to silver, thanks to the bi-metallic system of 
France. Surely an equal supply of the two metals can be far more 
easily disposed of by a bi-metallic compact between England, France, 
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and America; and the latter two powers would only be too glad to 
join us, and would be soon followed by most civilized nations. 

People cry out against “artificial” arrangements. It was an “arti- 
ficial” arrangement that made gold sole legal tender in England in 
1816, whereas in past times sometimes silver only, sometimes silver 
and gold combined, had been full legal tender. It was an “artificial” 
arrangement that made France bi-metallic till 1875. Another “ arti- 
ficial” arrangement gave Germany a gold instead of a silver currency. 
An “artificial” arrangement by this country some time ago made 
silver sole legal tender in India. As a matter of fact, it is necessary 
and unavoidable for all countries to decree what metal, or whether 
both metals, be used as money; and to that extent “artificial” 
arrangements cannot be dispensed with. We only ask for one legisla- 
tive or “artificial” act to undo what another one has done. We ask 
that law shall recognize what nature has always done, viz.: supplied 
both gold and silver to mankind for apparently no valid use except 
as “money,” and all history records that they always have been used 
for money, and recent history proves to demonstration that they can 
be tied together by a fixed ratio to the immense advantage of man- 
kind. 

Gold and silver may be compared to two lakes—one fed by a 
golden, the other by a silvern stream. The supply pouring into each 
lake varies very much from age to age; hence it might be expected 
that the level of the two lakes would vary accordingly. But an 
extraordinary equality of level having been noticed for many years, 
a scientific investigation was made, and an undergound pipe was dis- 
covered which connected the lakes and caused their waters to rise 
and fall simultaneously. This pipe was the bi-metallic system of 
France. But the pipe became choked, and a flood occurred in the 
silver stream, which made that lake rise above its ordinary level; 
while a drought on the other side caused the golden lake to shrink 
far below its former level. The stoppage of the pipe was the closing 
of the French mint to silver, and till that block is removed, the 
lakes will rise and fall without reference to each other, and the sage 
economists will tell us that their “natural” or “intrinsic” level must 
be determined by the volume pouring into each, and that no “arti- 
ficial” arrangement can withstand “the laws of supply and demand.” 
We say, restore the connecting pipe, and we shall soon see which is 
true—the logic of facts or the speculations of theorists——I am, Xc., 


SAMUEL SMITH. 
LIVERPOOL, March 13, 1879. 


ILLINOIS LocaL Dests.—The town, city and county debts in Illinois are 
officially reported at a little short of 52 million dollars, A recent number of 
the Chicago Tribune estimates the average interest upon these debts at eight 
and two-fifths (82) per cent. The 77zbune also says that the burden of this 
interest is increased half a million of dollars, by the cost of collecting the 
taxes required for the purpose. Altogether, it is an annual burden of about 
four and three-fourths millions of dollars, and is severely felt at the present 
low prices of the products of the agricultural States. The 77zbune thinks that 
these debts might be refunded at much less onerous rates of interest if they 
were exempted from taxation, and that very little loss would be experienced 
from giving up the power of taxing them, as taxes of that kind are easily 
evaded and yield scarcely any revenue. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


AUSTRIA. 


Silver and paper reached a parity in October last, the difference 
between them having been very slight during the two or three pre- 
vious months. Austrian Government stocks payable in paper, were 
in March only one-half of one per cent. below those payable in silver. 

In respect to persons who, during 1878, had given notice of their 
intention to bring silver to the mint for coinage, their right to bring 
it was terminated on the 11th of March, by an order of the mint 
officials, and since that date no silver has been received except from 
the government. In the London silver markets continued silver 
purchases for the account of the Austrian Government are reported, 
but not on any great scale. During January and February of this 

ear, British silver exports to Germany were £ 417,090, or $ 2,085,450. 

he London journals say that this silver was sent to German ports 
zn transitu for Austria, as the Germans themselves are selling silver 
rather than buying it. 

The permanent joint Austro-Hungarian debt is 2,401 million florins 
(the Austrian florin being about forty-eight cents). Of this joint 
debt, by an arrangement entered into in 1868, Austria pays seventy 
per cent. and Hungary thirty. According to a statement in the Lon- 
don Economist of May 25, 1878, very little of this is payable in gold, 
the proportions being— 

Millions v/ 
florins 
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2,401 


The debts contracted since 1868 have been contracted by Hungary 
and Austria separately, and amount to not far from 500 million 
florins for each country. Of these separate debts a larger proportion 
is in gold, especially in the case of Hungary, than of the joint debts. 
In addition, there is a floating joint debt of about 4oo million 
florins, consisting principally of currency notes, payable, of course, in 
silver, which is the legal metallic standard. On the whole, the 
embarrassment of Austro-Hungary from gold debts is not very great, 
and about half of their debts are not even coin debts. 


AUSTRIAN PAPER MONEY. 


An official statement, February 28, 1879, gives the amount of the 
Austrian Government legal-tender notes in circulation at 344,922,419 
florins. The Austrian florin is equal to about forty-eight cents. The 
denominations of these notes were as follows: 

Florins. 

21,377,189 in one-florin notes. 
112,178,280.... uw five a” 7 
151,306,950 ” ” 

If it is true, as reported by the Vienna correspondent of the Lon- 
don Economist, that the government has determined to withdraw the 
one-florin notes, room will be made for the circulation of $40,000,000 
of silver. 
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THE AUSTRIAN RAILWAY BONDS, 


The quarrel between the Austrian railways and the German holders 
of their bonds still continues, and there is enough at stake to be 
worth quarreling about. The aggregate amount of these bonds is 
678 million florins (the Austrian florin being about forty-eight cents ), 
and they were sold for silver florins, when the legal currency of 
Germany was silver, as that of Austria still is. It was stipulated that 
the companies might pay Prussian thalers, or Austrian florins, at the 
rate of four thalers for seven florins, which was the rate of exchange 
in the market when the bonds were issued. But the thalers having 
been raised to a gold standard are now worth more than at the rate 
of four for seven florins, and the German bondholders naturally desire 
payment in the dearer money. The German Courts sustain that pre- 
tension, and for a time the cars of the Austrian railways were levied 
upon if found within German jurisdiction, but that is now put an 
end to by a treaty between Germany and Austria. The Austrian 
Courts decide that the interest on the bonds may be paid in the 
same silver money in which they were contracted. Nothing scems 
to be left to the Germans except to publish books and pamphlets 
against this Austrian decision. Fortunately they are untiring and 
inexhaustible in writing and printing. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIALS, 

A leading London journal says that the Anglo-Indian officials 
“who have been in the habit of purchasing so large a portion of 
their clothing at home,” that is to say, in Engl and, have suffered 
“ materially ” from “the depreciation of silver.” As the gold price of 
silver has fallen only half as much as the gold price of dry goods, 


the sufferings of those persons in the purchase of their clothing, 
seem, at this distance, to be rather sentimental than material. 


BRITISH BANKING, 

The Oriental Bank has a capital of £ 1,500,000, and had, at the 
beginning of 1877, a surplus of $500,000. During 1877, it continued 
its usual semi-annual rates of dividend, but in order to do that, was 
obliged to write off £175,000 of the surplus. In 1878, it omitted the 
second semi-annual dividend, and was also obliged to write off the 
whole remainder of the surplus. It is claimed to be a sound institu- 
tion, but its condition is very much expanded and really hazardous, 
as is that of nearly all the British banks and bankers. Instead of 
being lenders of money, they are, as a class, the greatest borrowers 
in the United Kingdom. The capital of this Oriental bank consists, 
according to the latest returns, of whatever nineteen millions ster- 
ling of assets may prove to be worth in excess of seventeen million 
sterling of debts. American bankers look at that style of business 
with astonishment. There is a good deal in getting accustomed to a 
thing, but it will take some time to make American financial man- 
agers believe that it is prudent for banks to owe eleven times as 
much as their nominal capital. 


BRITISH DISCUSSIONS, 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce was held in London, in March, Mr. Floyd, M. P., in the 
chair. The following resolutions were moved by the Sheffield 
Chamber: ; 

“Considering the long continuance of commercial depression in 
this and other countries, Her Majesty’s Government is requested to 
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sanction an inquiry, by Royal Commission or Select Committee, into 
the present condition of British trade, and into the cause of the 
diminution of exports of British, manufactures and produce; and 
also in particular to investigate how far, if at all, the results have 
been brought about by the restriction or diminution of the total 
amount of coined money available for the purpose of internal or 
international trade in the principal civilized and commercial countries.” 
The Chairman, Mr. Floyd, said, in support of the resolution: 


“The question of the abundance or scarcity of coin money in the 
world was one which ought to be embraced in an inquiry such as 
was asked for in the resolution.” 


But after discussion, the latter part of the resolution was omitted, 
and it was finally adopted in the following form: 


“In the opinion of this Association, it is desirable that a Royal 
Commission or a Select Committee should be appointed for the pur- 
pose of making an inquiry into the present condition of British 
trade, and that such Committee or Commission should investigate 
the causes of the decline of British* exports.” 


This resolution calls to mind the somewhat ancient story of the 
debate, which long raged in a learned society in the same city of 
London, as to the cause of the fact that the weight of a pail of 
water would not be increased by putting a living fish into it. The 
debate might have lasted till this time if somebody had not ques- 
tioned the fact, and if it had not been ascertained by a trial that 
exactly what the fish weighed was added to the weight of the pail 
of water. 

In this case there has been no “diminution of exports of British 
manufactures and produce,” but they are in as ample volume, taking 
the whole of them together, as they have been heretofore. The 
Associated Chambers of Commerce can ascertain by enquiry, if 
they will make it in the proper quarters, that the fall in the aggre- 
gate declared value of British exports has arisen, not from a dimin- 
ution in their quantities, but from a decline in their prices. They 
can profitably use their time in searching for the causes of this 
decline in prices, but they will waste their time if they devote it to 
a hunt for the causes of something which has no existence. 


FOREIGN DEMAND FOR WHEAT, 


It has been estimated that Great Britain will require an importa- 
tion of fifty millions of bushels of wheat during the six months 
beginning March 1, 1879, and that the amount at sea on that day 
en route for British ports was eleven million bushels. France is 
expected to require nearly as much during the same six months, in 
consequence of the extremely bad harvest of 1878, Ordinarily, France 
is not a wheat-importing country. Great Britain always is, and on a 
great scale, and for the next year, 1879-80, may require more than 
this, as the area in wheat, which was 3,381,701 acres last year, is now 
estimated at 700,000 acres, or nearly one-fourth less. British farmers 
cannot pay their rents raising wheat at present prices. The supply 
of wheat needed by all the European countries which are deficient 
is estimated at one hundred million bushels for the six months 
beginning March 1, 1879. The great sources of supply are Russia 
and the United States. A minor source of supply is Hungary. 
Prices are so low that India is shipping no wheat, and the crops 
now coming off in Australia are reported to be unusually poor. 
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COIN IN EUROPE, 


According to the latest reports, the coin and bullion in the princi- 
pal European banks, stood at the following figures: 

Bank of England $ 167,860,400 
415,480,000 

Austria 79,165,000 

Russia 105,575,000 

Germany 135,140,000 
PII 54. 6.35 sai sinieeisisamascasloinaciaedaoaue 51,190,000 

Belgium 21,055,000 

Spain 14,000,000 

Italian banks of circulation 30,080,000 
Swiss Concordat banks 6,935,000 


$ 1,026, 480,400 


In the Banks of Austria, the Netherlands and France, there is 
known to be more silver than gold, and it would seem that the same 
causes which have recently swelled the proportion of silver to gold 
in the Bank of France, are likely to have produced the same effect 
in the Banks of Belgium, Switzerland and Italy. The proportion of 
silver in the Bank of England is insignificant. In the Bank of Ger- 
many it is small and growing steadily less. In the Bank of Russia 
gold is reported to preponderate largely, but there is in Europe some 
distrust as to the reliability of the official publications in regard to 
that institution. 


INDIA COTTON MANUFACTURES, 
The enormous amount of cotton cloths sold in the India markets, 


without regard to price, by the great British firms which went into 
bankruptcy last fall, necessarily had a most disastrous effect upon the 


India companies which manufacture cotton. The aggregate cost of 
a share in each of the six principal companies, at the quotations of 
the Bombay Stock Exchange, was 5,317 rupees on the 31st of last 
August, but had fallen to 3,475 rupees on the 27th of last February. 


FRANCE. 

The population of France is fifty per cent. greater than that of 
England, and greater by three millions than that of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, but its natural increase of 
numbers is much less than in either. In 1877, the excess of births 
over deaths, was: 

In France 
« England 
io RIMGNOR BEMEOME 6.5655 dc cite sisssececens ite de aeemaen nana 

Marriages in France have steadily diminished since 1872, when 
they were 352,700. In 1876 they were 291,900, and in 1877 they 
were 279,000. These falling numbers indicate and measure the prog- 
ress of industrial distress. 

French writers eulogize the wisdom and humanity of their country 
in restricting the increase of population, in contrast with other Euro- 
pean countries, which, as they charge, recklessly multiply pauperism 
and misery. If Europe, instead of being a very insignificant part of 
the world was the whole of it, there would be more force in what 
these writers say. The British find room in their colonies and in 
the United States, for their surplus people, and the French might 
do the same thing if they were more disposed to multiply and 
replenish the earth. 
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FRENCH SILVER. 


In France, as in all the States composing the Latin Union, silver 
coins, by means of suspending any further silver coinage, are kept at 
a parity with gold coins. The bullion in their silver coins is at this 
time about seventeen per cent. less valuable than the bullion in their 
gold coins. Of course, an export of French silver coins except to the 
other States of the Latin Union, cannot take place, as it would involve 
a loss of about one-sixth of the value which they possess at home. 
What was recently said on this subject in the French Chambers is 
entirely misunderstood. The matter under discussion being an exten- 
sion for six years of the Latin Union treaty, it was observed in favor 
of it that it would give a population of seventy millions to use and 
circulate French silver, instead of the population of less than forty 
millions in France alone. The idea of an export of French silver, 
outside of the Latin Union, is, under present circumstances, a mere 
absurdity. 

Even if the coinage of silver was made free in both France and 
the United States, that metal would flow, not from France to the 
United States, but the other way, and for the plain reason that the 
mint valuation of silver in France is three per cent. higher than 
at the U. S. mint. 

Under the present monetary laws of the European countries no 
silver can come from Europe to this country, except the silver in 
Germany not yet disposed of, which is not a great quantity, and is 
being constantly diminished. 


A SWEDISH VIEW. 


At the second session (August 16, 1878) of the International 
Monetary Conference at Paris, the speech of Doctor Brock, late 
Minister of Marine, one of the delegates from Sweden and Norway, 
is reported as follows: 

He recognized the fact that it was a matter of great interest to the United 
States that other nations should adopt the double standard and give to both 
the metals an equal legal-tender power. 

The United States feared that if the nations now using paper should resume 
payments in gold, there would immediately follow the double consequence of a 
marked rise in the value of gold and of a fall in the price of products of 
every description, which, from the point of view of a great producing country 
and a largely indebted country, would be very inconvenient. The United States 
had a heavy debt, and it ought to be admitted that by the effects of a rise 
in the value of gold, the weight of this debt would be at once raised, 

But he felt called upon to observe, on the other hand, that if the double 
standard with unlimited coinage of silver was admitted, which was what the 
United States asked for, it must be found that the prices of food and of other 
necessities of life would rise very much, which was another evil, and much more 
grave than the other, because it did not merely affect proprietors and produc- 
ers, but the mass of consumers, workmen, people in small employments, and 
public functionaries, all those, in short, who received salaries or fixed com- 
pensations, 

FLORENCE, 


European papers have a good deal to say about the bankruptcy 
of Florence, since the selection of Rome as the capital of the Ital- 
ian kingdom. When Florence was made the capital, the municipality 
incurred such expenses in providing for the necessary conveniences, 
that a debt was run up of 160 million francs, or about $ 30,000,000. 
Individuals also erected great numbers of new houses and enlarged 
old ones. The removal of the capital to Rome so depressed the 
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value of property, and rendered the ‘collection of taxes so difficult, 
that the city stopped payment, and two moneyed institutions, the 
Florence Savings Bank and the Tuscan Credit Bank, having made 
large loans to the city, did the same thing. After much persuasion, 
the Italian Government came to the relief of the city to the extent 
of a grant of forty-nine million francs, but with the stipulation that 
that sum should be specially devoted to the payment of the loans 
of the Savings and Credit banks. Even after this grant the credit 
of the city is so low that its bonds sell for one-third of their face 
vaiue. A correspondent (writing in March) of the British J7ercan- 
tile Gazette says: 

So great is the distress of the people, that in December alone there were 
six hundred seizures of household goods for arrears of taxes, three thousand 
houses—or their equivalents, suites of apartments—are tenantless, hundreds of 
bills of exchange are protested weekly, and failures are so numerous that a 
solvent trader is a rare phenomenon, 


MANUFACTURING IN CHINA, 


A Manchester (Eng.) journal, of March 15, having the appropriate 
name of “ Cof¢ton,” says that orders have actually been given out for 
the machinery for the first cotton mill in China. Also that a site 
for the first woolen mill has been definitely selected at La-chow-fu, 
the capital of the province of Kansuh in North-Eastern China. The 
managers of both enterprises are stated to be Germans, one of them 
being a manufacturer at Aix-la-Chapelle. Some English journals 
affect to doubt whether cotton mills will make as rapid headway as 
they have in India. It is certainly true that they will be less likely 
to attract outside capital, as the security of property is not as great 
in China as in India, but in the particulars of cheap raw material 
and cheap labor, China is quite as good a field as India. Further- 
more, China has, at present, an independent government, and can, if 
it will, protect the establishment of a home industry by taxing the 
importation of foreign competing articles. India, on the contrary, 
on the demand of the Lancashire cotton spinners, has been coerced 
to give up the larger part of very moderate duties which it had 
imposed on imported cotton cloths, and has been compelled to 
promise to repeal them entirely very soon. If China should exercise 
its rights in this particular in a manner too troublesome to Great 
Britain there would remain the remedy of a British seizure and 
occupation of the Chinese ports, for which some justification would 
never fail to be forthcoming. 

While the English are watching these movements in China with 
a degree of apprehension, some of them are disposed to look for 
compensations, even if the Celestial Empire does become a competi+ 
tor in cotton and woolen mills. Thus a writer in the London G/lode 
says: 

The competition of China as a manufacturer by steam-power would be com- 
pletely lost in the immediate prospect of the vast opening up of resources, the 
prodigious demand for railways, machinery, and appliances of all kinds, the 
enormous increase of industrial activity and wealth, with the consequent expan- 
sion of trade in all directions, which would necessarily ensue. Indeed, we see 
instantly in such a case the rising of a wave of progress which would scarcely 
stop till it had enveloped the continent of Asia; and if we discern in the 
far distance a Chinese Lancashire competing with us, it is at the end of a vista 
of activity and prosperity, at least as long as our time, and affording an amply 
sufficient period for the full opening up of Africa, ready for a new commercial 
tide when Asia should be overdone by the Chinese, Russian, and Indian 
producers. 
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GERMANY. 


The seventh annual report made upon the progress of the change 
in the metallic money of Germany, puts the net loss to the Govern- 
ment at eighty-nine and a half million marks, or $22,375,000, after 
deducting the considerable profit on the new subsidiary silver coinage. 
The loss does not arise wholly from taking in silver at one price and 
selling it at another, but the government also took the burden of the 
diminution of the weight of the old coins by wear, which averaged 
about three per cent. 

The advices from Germany are, that the protectionist party are 
resisting what is called the currency reform, and are demanding the 
restoration not only of silver but of the notes below the denomina- 
tion of 1oo marks, or $25. The line of division is about the same 
there on the two questions of currency and tariffs. The free-trade 
party are for a gold standard and for the continued suppression of 
small notes. 


METALLIC STANDARD OF SPAIN. 


The metallic standard of Spain is, and always has been, the double 
standard, but, as stated in the United States Monetary Report, a 
decree was issued August 20, 1876, leaving the mint open to gold 
coinage but closing it to silver coinage except for the account of 
the Government, and reserving also, for the benefit of the producers 
of silver in the Spanish mines, the right of having it coined. This 
decree also declared it to be the purpose of the Government, as soon 
as a sufficiency of gold was coined, to make it the exclusive stand- 
ard, and to reduce the legal-tender power of silver to 150 fesefas, 
or about $28. For what has been since done in Spain in respect to 
metallic currency we are indebted to an account given by M. Parieu 
in the Yournal des Economiéstes of last February. 

He states that, in consequence of the high premium on gold, very 
little of it was brought to the mint for coinage, under the decree of 
August 20, 1876, and that on the 30th of August, 1877, the Govern- 
ment issued a new decree allowing coinage for individuals to be made 
only when amounts of gold and silver, equal in value, were brought 
at the same time. This new decree, therefore, put silver on the same 
footing as gold in respect to coinage, and held out to the owners of 
gold an inducement to bring it to the mint, in the shape of a right 
to demand the coinage of an equal value in silver. 

In March last, the decree of August 30, 1877, was suspended by 
what M. Parieu calls a “royal order.” What the exact difference 
may be between a decree and a “royal order,” M. Parieu does not 
think it worth while to explain. He gives it as his opinion, how- 
ever, that the “royal order” of last March is not to be regarded as 
a permanent revocation of the decree of August 30, 1877, but is 
merely a suspension of it to enable the Government to have the 
exclusive use of the mint to complete the coinage of a certain 
amount of silver bars, five million dollars of which it then owned 
and that as soon as that work is executed, the mint will be again 
opened to the public, and probably under the rule laid down in 
the decree of August 30, 1877. The capacity of the Madrid mint 
for silver coinage is stated by M. Parieu at only six million dollars 
annually. 

The actual currency of Spain is a mixture of copper, bronze, silver 
and, practically irredeemable paper. 
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SILVER IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Near the end of March, the council of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce unanimously adopted the report of a special committee 
in favor of remonetizing silver, and advising that the Government 
should take measures to bring about an international understanding 
as to the ratio of value between gold and silver. The Liverpool 
interests have been known to favor this policy for three years past. 

A press dispatch of March 28, from London, says: 

The recent resolution of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, recommend- 
ing an international convention for the remonetization of silver, has been 
received with some favor in financial and commercial circles. 


Among the reported proceedings of the British House of Lords, 
March 29, we find the following: 

Lord Huntley suggested that an inquiry be made into the depression of 
commerce and agriculture. 

Lord Beaconsfield acknowledged that the depression of the agricultural inter- 
est was unprecedented, but the depression was anticipated when protection was 
abolished. It was estimated that the public wealth had diminished 4 80,000,000 
($ 400,000,000), and the area of land under cultivation had diminished 
1,000,000 acres. English industry and commerce, however, kept well on a level 
with those of foreign countries. They suffered only from low prices, the cause 
of which was, partly, the depreciation of silver. Lord Beaconsfield believed 
the inquiry suggested would be without results, but possibly an inquiry as to 
the change in value of the precious metals and its effect on English industry 
might hereafter be desirable. 


It would rather seem, from this language, that Lord Beaconsfield 
still maintains the views which he insisted upon so strongly in his 
Glasgow speech of November, 1873, that the main cause of the exist- 
ing commercial revulsion is the policy of demonetizing silver, and 
that relief was not to be looked for until that policy was abandoned. 


STEEL, 


The money article (March 13) of the London 77mes has the 
following : 

We understand that the experiments which have been so long carried on by 
Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., of Middlesbrough, with a view to find means 
of making steel from Cleveland ore have been crowned with success, The 
results are said to exceed expectations, and it is claimed that this discovery 
will enable Cleveland, which has long produced the cheapest pig-iron in the 
world, to make steel at prices equally beyond the reach of competition. When 
it is borne in mind how steel has already supplanted iron for rails, for bridges, 
even for shipbuilding, and for all minor purposes, it will be at once seen what 
an important bearing this discovery is likely to have. It may, and probably 
will, make Cleveland as remarkable for its supremacy in manufactured steel as 
it now is for its pig-iron. 

As we have often said, England will not give up its lead in the 
production of iron and coal and in textile manufactures without a 
vigorous and desperate struggle. Her competitors will find that in 
the contest of reducing prices there are blows to receive as well as 
blows to give. 
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THE SAVINGS BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


The report for 1878 of Acting Superintendent Lamb, of the Banking Depart- 


ment, 


has been submitted to the Legislature. 


Its substance isas follows: 


The table below presents an extended exhibit of the condition and trans- 
actions of the Savings banks for the year: 


LIABILITIES, 


Open accounts 

Accounts opened in the year 

Accounts re-opened........eee0e-- 

Accounts closed......... jaceue eane 

Institutions reporting January 1r.. 

Deposited during the year, exclud- 
ing interest credited 

Withdrawn 

Interest credited and paid 

Present appraised value of real 


Loans on collaterals not authorized 
by Laws of 1875 

Investments net 
Laws of 1875 

Expenses* 


authorized ‘by 


Fan. 1, 1878. 


844,550 .« 


173,513 


9,048. : 
169,536 . 


138 


$ 119,063,068 oo 
135,361,509 00 . 
14,920,868 co . 
8,645,243 CO . 


844,253 00 . 


842,337 co 


1,499,279 o2. 


Jan. 1, 1879. 


810,017 . 
156, nat. 
10,418 . 
160,332 . 

ies 


« $ 100,754,398 00 
124,375)454 00 . 


13,139,090 00 


9,986,707 00 . 
526,999 00 . 


603,338 00 


1,320,451 0O . 


Decrease, 


345533 
17,392 
+470 
9,204 
6 


. $18,308,670 co 


10,986,055 00 
1,787,178 00 


+1,341,464 00 
317,254 00 


238,999 co 


United States internal revenue tax* 
Real estate purchased during the 
year* 1,641,941 00 . 
Average amount of each account 
Jan. 1 é 309 22. 1 18 
* It is impossible to give this item accurately enough for comparison, owing to changes in the 
form of the reports. + Increase. 


— ‘ 75,069 co . 


Decrease. 
. $ 14,581,258 
+15,088,g00 
160, 500 
1,137,349 
8,125,359 
1,127,716 


RESOURCES, Fan, 1, 1878. 
Bonds and mortgages. ........scseeceeees $ 107,973,299 .« 
Stock investments, par value—United States 85,691,300 . 
New York State siock, 4,487,000 . 
SiOckS GF CURE BiMteS. io cicciccecccscecs 9,618,201 
Bonds of cities in State.......... soccesce GO,9Q5,87% . 
Bonds of counties in State 9,532,216 . 
Bonds of towns in State......... seaetane 4,508,982 . 
Bonds of villages in State 499,7C0 . 
Other stocks or bonds............... ieee 31,414 . 


$ 184,164,384 . $ 187,504,806 
$8,049,313 . 
5,200,677 


8,657,135 . 
2,558,267 . 


Fan. 1, 1879. 
$93,392,041 
100,780,200 . 
4,326,500 . 
8,480,861 . 
61,670,212 
8,404,500 
3,338,007 . 
400,850 , 
103,076 , 


.+ $3,340,422 


$ 2,175,433 
76,858 
+1,677,601 
+1,021,771 
1,653,024 
678,041 


$8,685,242 . 
3,025,244 . 
8,580,277 . 
4,235,868 . 
13,936,979 . 
3,813,420 

*11,063,434 . 


Excess of cost of stocks and bonds.... 
Amount loaned on public stocks.... 
Banking-houses and lots, at cost 
Other real estate at cost 

COU CR ROE vig. 5:56:66 s:c: esas sic cddincinas 12,915,208 , 
Cash on hand, not deposited. 5,466,444 
Assets of every description not stated above *11,741,475 . 


$ 346,726,202 . $ 334,237,311 
LIABILITIES, 
Amount due depositors besiacieias ica wincempiersiors - $312,823,058 . 


1,852,594 . 


$ 299,074,639 . 
»410 . 


$ 13,748,419 
1,243,184 
Surplus on basis of market value of stock 
investments and cost of real estate.. +2,502,712 


32,050,550 . 34,553,262 . 
$ 346,726,202 . $ 334,237,311 
* This includes the excess of market value over cost of stock, and interest due and accrued 
on investments. + Increase, 
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On January 1, 1878, the number of Savings banks reporting to the Superin- 
tendent was- 138, of which two were then practically closed. The largest num- 
ber ever reporting was 158. Deposits were then $ 303,935,000. On Jan. 1, 
1879, the number reporting was 132, but of these eight were closed virtually, or 
were closing. The whole number of live Savings banks is now only 124. 

‘*The deposits decline $ 13,748,419; the surplus is increased $ 2,502,712 ; 
the number of dépositors falls off 34,533; mortgage loans have decreased more 
than 13 per cent.; investments in Government bonds have been increased about 
173 per cent.; other stock investments have shrunk in total amount; real estate 
acquired has increased $1,677,601 ; the total transactions of the year are approx- 
imately 12 per cent. less than in the previous year; the chief portion of the 
decline in deposits is in the city of New York, in which confidence has been 
so shaken by the continued failures of Savings banks. The falling off in de- 
posits in New York City is $10,943,000; in the rest of the State, $ 2,605,000. 
While the number of depositors has decreased, the apparent decrease is 
less by 4,868 than the number in the four institutions closed. The solvent 
Savings banks show a real increase in the number of depositors during the 
year.” 

Mr. Lamb adds to the statistics the result of his observations upon Savings 
bank management and legislation, past and present. The following extracts are 
interesting and suggestive : 

‘*The expenses of Savings banks in the State are still larger than they need 
to be. It is found by comparison of the expenses of our Savings banks with 
those of other States, like Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut and 
New Jersey, that the per centum of expense to deposits is larger in New 
York than in any of the States named. And, in expenses, nothing is 
charged for the interest of capital in the banking houses owned by the Savings 
banks, which is a large item. In the English and Scotch Savings banks there 
is greater economy in conducting the business than in those in New York, as 
they average. The chief item of difference in the cost of managing our Sav- 
ings banks and those in England and Scotland is in salaries. Thus, the Edin- 
burgh Savings bank pays an actuary and assistant, and 16 clerks and f porter, 
$16,076 salaries. The Broadway Savings Bank, in New York, with $2,589,000 
deposits and 4006 accounts, pays its actuary alone $8,000. The Provident 
Institution for Savings, in Boston, has $18,647,000 on deposit and 45,442 
accounts. Its expenses last year were $39,396.23. The Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank, in New York, has $16,793,000 deposits and 33,562 accounts, 
Its expenses last year were $54,561; salaries were $45,173. The Brooklyn 
Savings Bank has $15,710,000 on deposit and 31,507 accounts. Its expenses 
last year were $ 39,783; salaries, $32,316. 

‘*Few of the Savings banks which erected banking houses of large size and 
at much cost have found these buildings remunerative. It is rare that one of 
them realizes the expectations which were formed in regard to the probable 
rental of the building and the income to accrue to the corporation from it. 
The aggregate cost of such buildings, the rents received by the banks from les- 
sees, and the expenses incurred on account of the buildings, do not make an 
exhibit which can encourage other Savings banks in venturing upon similar 
investments. The bonds of towns in the State have proved to be one of the 
most unprofitable and unfortunate investments which Savings banks have made, 
especially those given in aid of railroads. The very protracted depression in 
business, and the heavy and continued decline in the rents and value of real 
estate, have severely tested the investments of Savings banks in mortgages. 
The percentage of loss has been small, and where loss has come to any mate- 
rial extent it has been inflicted chiefly by the neglect, incapacity, or miscon- 
duct of the Trustees in making the original loans, and in the lack of proper 
care after they were made. 

‘*Experience proves that loans upon unproductive and unimproved real estate 
are hazardous. Such property is apt to have a speculative value, which may 
soon and greatly change. The law authorizes loans on such property; but 
trustees ought to use the power with great circumspection and caution. Among 
the unproductive real estate, churches should be classed. It is difficult to 
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realize upon this property, if it is acquired by a Savings bank, without loss, 
To a moderate extent, this is true of factories, mills, and real estate of such 
description, whose commercial value depends in large degree upon the continu- 
ance of business in them. The usury laws should be modified in respect to the 
penalty for usury in its application to Savings banks. The borrowers have 
sometimes successfully pleaded’ usury in defense, when payment was sought to 
be enforced by the Savings bank. When such transactions occur, and the Sav- 
ings bank is mulcted, the depositors, who are wholly innocent, suffer loss, the 
wrong act having been done by their trustee without their knowledge.” 


The Superintendent gives several tables showing the condition of the Savings 

banks which have failed since January 1, 1871: 

Estimated fur- 

-er cent. paid ther dividend, 
Name of bank. depositors. Per cent. 


Abingdon Square Savings Bank, New York City 30 10 to 12 
Bond Street Savings Bank, 7o 10 
Bowling Green Savings Bank, 35 Cannot say, 
Clinton Savings Bank, 25 43 
Central City Savings Institution, Utica 5934 None. 
German Savings Bank of Morrisania, New York City. 25 55 
German Up-town Savings Bank, . 60 Cannot say. 
Guardian Savings Institution, ; go 5 
Long Island Savings Bank 80 in full. } . is 
50 in part. ° 5 
38 Doubtful. 
Mechanics & Traders’ Sav. Institution, N. Y. City.... 71 4 to 5 
Mutual Benefit Savings Bank, New York City 58 5 
New Amsterdam Savings Bank, ” ” 77 ‘ None. 
New Rochelle Savings Bank, New Rochelle 40 20 
Oriental Savings Bank, New York City 30 ‘ 30 
People’s Savings Bank, ” hie Sdelet arate 43% Doubtful. 
People’s Safe Deposit & Sav. Inst., Utica and Syracuse.. 624 8 to 10 
Saratoga Savings Bank, Saratoga Springs 25 25 
Security Savings Bank, New York City 5714 
Sixpenny Savings Bank, ” 65 


4 
15 to 20 
Teutonia Savings Bank, ” 50 15 


Third Avenue Savings Bank, « 15 10 
Trades Savings Bank, ” 15 Doubtful. 
Union Savings Bank, Saratoga Springs. 4o Cannot say. 


.0974 


‘There are two reasons why many Savings banks have failed so disastrously.: 
One of these is the malconduct of Trustees in charge of several of them; 
another is the reckless and perilous incorporation of Savings banks by the 
Legislature from 1863 to 1875. The first Savings bank was incorporated in 
the State in 1819. In 30 years thereafter, only 23 were incorporated, and five 
of them never organized. From 1865 to 1875, 133 Savings banks were char- 
tered. Of the 29 failed Savings banks in the State 23 of them were incorpo- 
rated in the ten years named, 14 in 1868 and 1869. Every Savings bank 
organized prior to 1850 is now in existence, and is perfectly solvent. An act 
was passed in 1869 to check this indiscriminate incorporation of Savings banks, 
and to throw some proper and reasonable safeguard about their creation and 
organization. But it was constantly disregarded, though the Governor and 
Bank Superintendent called the attention of the Legislature to it. By the . 
amendment of the Constitution and the enactment of a law for the conformity 
of Savings bank charters to one statute, and to uniformity in investments and 
dministration, this fatuous policy cannot be again adopted. But a rigorous 
law, establishing plain rules for regulating the conduct of these corporations 
will not secure safety. 

‘In spite of the failure of 29 Savings banks in eight years, in spite of the 
loss depositors have met by such failures, and of particular acts of neglect, inca- 
pacity, irregularity, and sometimes of dishonesty among Trustees of Savings banks, 
I have much confidence in this kind of institutions, and am sure that of all the 
moneyed corporations in this State the minimum loss has been suffered by Sav- 
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ings banks in proportion to the magnitude of the transactions and the sums of 
money involved. The whole loss can scarcely reach 2 per cent. of the average 
aggregate deposits for the last five years, There is another fact to which I 
wish to call attention, as it is very significant. The money which the Savings 
banks received from depositors was in currency largely depreciated. Four 
years ago, in this month, the currency dollar, in which deposits were payable, 
was worth in gold .866 (eighty-six and six-tenths cents) Therefore, while the 
depositors have lost in eight years in the State, by failures of Savings banks 
and pseudo Savings banks, not more than $5,400,000, their deposits in the sol- 
vent Savings banks have appreciated in four years, in gold value, $40,000,000. 
The same sum invested in Government bonds, excepting currency sixes alone, 
would now be worth some $38,000,000 less, in currency, than in March, 1875. 
An equal sum invested, then, in bank stock would, according to the last offi- 
cial and accurate data I can procure, be worth now $62,500,000 less than four 
years ago this month. The difference to the credit of Savings banks is some- 
thing to which they are fairly and fully entitled in any survey of the value and 
tendencies of the Savings-bank system in New York. It is probable the value 
of the dollar for purchasing is relatively even greater than this percentage at 
the present time, in comparison with March, 1875. Neither Government bonds, 
nor bank stocks, nor manufacturing stocks, nor real estate, nor money in busi- 
ness, can be compared with this exhibit for the last four years in net gain. 


—— al 


DEBT OF THE CITY OF PARIS.—Some interesting facts concerning the debt 
of the City of Paris are contained in a report presented to the Municipal 
Council by M. Germer Bailliere. The debt now amounts to 1,987 millions of 
francs (£ 79,840,000), and the annuity for interest and sinking fund to about 
100 millions of francs, or four millions of pounds sterling. Of the above total 
the loans and liquidation of the situation left by the Empire, amount to 1,602 
millions, to which a further sum of 385 millions has been added since 1871. 
The debt as at present constituted will only be entirely paid off in 1950, by 
which time a sum of 4,606 millions of francs (£184,400,000) will have been 
paid in addition to 852 millions ( £ 34,080,000) already paid from the origin 
of the existing debt down to the present time. In twenty years time the 
annual charge will be reduced 11,310,211f. by the total redemption of the 
loans of 1855 and 1860, and the extinction of some smaller annuities ; and in 
thirty years a further reduction of 33,433,618f. will be obtained by the extinc- 
tion of the loan of 1869. and of the debt to the Credit Foncier. It is, how- 
ever, more than probable that new loans will have been contracted in the 
interval, for the ideas of the present council in matters of public works are 
not less magnificent than those which prevailed under the Empire, and a plan 
has already been submitted to the council to expend a sum of 600 millions of 
francs in embellishments or improvements in addition to those carried out 
yearly by credits in the ordinary Budget. The municipal charges in Paris 
amount to 112f. (£4 9s. 7d.) per head of the Paris population. The credit of 
the city is nevertheless even superior to that of the State, to judge from the 
prices of the municipal loans, all of which are above par. Thus, the 5oof. 
three-per-cent. bonds of 1855 and 1860 are at 520, while a tithe of State 
three-per-cent. redeemable Rente, returning also 15f. annual interest, is worth 
only goof. Yet the holder of the municipal bonds will lose 2of. of his capital 
when his bond is drawn for redemption, while the title of Rente will be paid 
off with a premium of roof. The difference in the value is to be accounted 
for by the attraction of the lottery prizes attached to the drawings of the city 
of Paris bonds. Among the different loans of the city of Paris, the value 
increases as the number of the bonds unredeemed diminishes, the chances of 
winning a prize in the drawing increasing as the number decreases. For exam- 
ple, the three per-cent. bonds of 1855 and 1860, which will be all paid off in 
1897, are at the same price as the four-per-cent. bonds of 1875 and 1876, of 
which the period of redemption only terminates in 1950. 
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THE PENALTY FOR USURY BY NATIONAL BANKS. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES—OCTOBER TERM, 1878. 


David Barnet et al, vs. The Muncie National Bank of Muncie, Indiana. 


In Error to the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
Ohio. 


1. The payment of usurious interest by defendant cannot be applied, by way of 
offset, to the payment of the instrument in suit. 

2. When illegal interest has been paid, then the forfeiture of twice the amount 
so paid can only be recovered by a penal suit against the offending bank, brought 
by the party aggrieved, or his legal representative. 


SWAYNE, J.—The bank brought this suit upon a bill of exchange, dated 
November 18, 1873, for $4,000, drawn by David Barnet upon Barnets & 
Whiteside, in favor of Robert Marshall, and payable, ninety days from date, at 
the Second National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio. It was accepted by the draw- 
ees, endorsed by the payee, and discounted by the bank. Before the maturity 
of the bill the acceptors made an assignment to the plaintiffs in error. The 
suit was commenced in the Court of Common Pleas of Preble County, Ohio, 
against all the parties to the bill. The assignees intervened and made them- 
selves parties. After the pleadings were made up, the case was removed by 
the bank to the Circuit Court of the United States for that district. There 
new pleadings were filed on both sides, The assignees set up three defenses: 
1. That Barnets & Whiteside were borrowers from the bank as early as Janu- 
ary I1, 1866; that the indebtedness was continuous and unbroken from April 
8th, 1866; that it was at no time less than $4,000, and amounted at one time 
to $36,c0o; that at the time of the assignment it was $28,000, upon bills of 
exchange which represented it; that the bank had taken not less than $5,000 
in excess of the legal rate of interest; that for evasion the bills were arranged 
in series, and that each series was terminated, from time to time, by refusing 
to renew and the discounting of a new bill, the proceeds of which were 
applied in payment of the prior terminating one; that the bank had received 
satisfaction of all the bills but the one in suit, and that there was nothing due 
from the defendants. 2. That the bill in suit was the last of eight renewals ; 
that illegal interest was taken upon the series to the amount of $1,116, which, 
it was claimed, should be applied as a payment upon the bill in question. 3. 
That fifty-one bills of exchange of $4,000 each, having ninety days to run, were 
discounted by the bank for the assignors, the first bearing date March 27, 1872, 
and the last July 27, 1873 (the date of each one is given); that illegal interest 
was taken upon these bills to the amount of $6,324, and that the assignees 
are entitled to recover double this sum from the bank, to wit, $12,648. There 
is a prayer for judgment accordingly, and for other proper relief. 

Marshall, the payee and endorser of the bills, also filed an answer, but, as 
the record discloses no question raised by him, it need not be more particu- 
larly adverted to. 

The bank demurred to the several defenses set up by the assignees. To the 
first and third the demurrer was sustained, and overruled as to the second. 
Upon the latter the plaintiff took issue, and the case was tried by a jury. The 
jury rendered a verdict in favor of the bank for $4,080.31, and judgment was 
given accordingly. It does not appear that anything done by the court touch- 
ing this trial was objected to by the plaintiffs in error. There is no bill of 
exceptions in the record. 

But one point has been insisted upon by the plaintiffs in error in this court, 
and it is that the Circuit Court erred in sustaining the demurrers to their first 
and third defenses. That is the only subject before us for examination. 
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All questions arising under the second defense have been disposed of by the 
verdict and judgment. How the jury reached their conclusion it is not easy to 
see, but this is not material, as nothing relating to that part of the case is 
open to inquiry 

The National Currency Act of Congress of June 3, 1864, 13 Stat., 99, § 30, 
after prescribing the rate of interest to be taken by the banks created under it, 
declares : 

“And the knowingly taking, receiving, reserving or charging a rate of inter- 
est greater than aforesaid shall be held and adjudged to be a forfeiture of the 
entire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, 
or which has been agreed to be paid thereon; and in case a greater rate of 
interest has been paid, the persun or persons paying the same, or their legal 
representatives, may recover back, in any action of debt, twice the amount of 
interest thus paid, from the association taking or receiving the same; provided 
that such action is commenced within two years from the time the’ usurious 
transaction occurred.” 

Two categories are thus defined, and the consequences denounced : 

1 Where illegal interest has been knowingly stipulated for, but not paid, 
there only the sum lent, without interest, can be recovered. 

2. Where such illegal interest has been paid, then twice the amount so paid 
can be recovered in a penal action of debt or suit in the nature of such action 
against the offending bank, brought by the persons paying the same, or their 
legal representatives. 

The statutes of Ohio and Indiana upon the subject of usury may be laid out 
of view. They cannot affect the case. 

Where a statute creates a new right or offense, and provides a specific 
remedy or punishment, they alone apply. Such provisions are exclusive.— 
Farmers’ Nat. Bank vs. Dearing, 91 U. S. 35. 

The procedure in the case after it reached the Circuit Court, as well as 
before, was governed by the Ohio code of practice.—Jndianapolis R. R. Co. 
vs. Horst, 93 U. S. 291. 

The ground of demurrer specified as to both the defenses in question is that 
the assignees had no legal capacity to defend or prosecute by counter claim in 
the case. But this does not take from the plaintiff the right to insist that the 
facts set forth were insufficient to bar the action: Swan’s Plead & Prac. 
234; 1 Nash’s Plead. & Prac. 161. Under the New York code, from 
which the Ohio code is largely copied, it has been held that a demurrer 
to an answer may be sustained upon a ground not adverted to in the argu- 
ment by the counsel upon either side: Xenia Bank vs. Lee, 2 Bos. 701. 
The demurrer was a waiver of every objection not specified, except the sub- 
stantial and fatal insufficiency of the pleading to which it related with respect 
to the facts alleged. 

An issue ought not to be tried where it would be a sheer mistrial and a 
mere waste of time. The court ought swa sfonte to strike it out or disre-. 
gard it. If a frivolous issue is left in the record, it does not, therefore, 
follow that it is to be seriously treated. 

In the first defense, the payment of the usurious interest is distinctly 
averred, and it is sought to apply it, by way of offset or payment, to the 
bill of exchange in suit. In our analysis of the statute, we have seen that this 
could not be done. Nothing more need be said upon the subject. 

In the third defense, as set forth, the like payment is alleged, and there is 
a claim to recover double the amount paid, by way of counter claim, in the 
pending suit on the bill. 

This pleading is also fatally defective for the same reason as the first one. 
The remedy given by the statute for the wrong is a penal suit. To that the 
party aggrieved, or his legal representative, must resort. He can have redress 
in no other mode or form of procedure. The statute which gives the right 
prescribes the redress, and both provisions are alike obligatory upon the 
parties. 

While the plaintiff in such cases, upon making out the facts, has a clear 
right to recover, the defendant has a right to insist that the prosecution shall 
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be by a suit brought specially and exclusively for that purpose—where the sole 
issue is the guilt or innocence of the accused, without the presence of any 
extraneous facts which might confuse the case and mislead the jury, to the 
prejudice of either party. 

The point specified in the demurrer we have no occasion to consider. Both 
defenses, as they appear in the record, are, perhaps, liable to other objections, 
but in examining the case we have not gone beyond the points we have dis- 
cussed, and we decide nothing else. 

The judgment of the Circuit Court is affirmed. 


INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS. 


“ COMPOSITIONS BY RECEIVER—LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDER—STAT- 
UTE OF LIMITATION, 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. MARCH 21, 1879. 


Price, Receiver of the Venango National Bank vs. Yates. 


A Court has no power, under section 5,324, U. S. Revised Statutes, to order the 
receiver of a National bank to compound debts which are not ‘*bad or doubtful;” 
and a composition under such an order of debts not ‘‘bad or doubtful,” as the 
debt of a shareholder arising on his subscription to the stock, is ineffectual. 

Where the State and the Federal Courts have concurrent jurisdiction, a State 
statute of limitation may be pleaded as effectively in a Federal Court as it could 
be in a State Court; and in such cases the Federal Courts will follow the decisions 
of the local State tribunals, and will administer the same justice which the State 
Courts would administer between the same parties. 

In an action by the receiver of a National bank to enforce the liability of a 
shareholder, it appeared that the date of the defendant’s subscription to the stock 
was prior to May, 1866, when the receiver was appointed ; that the Comptroller of 
the Currency decided on the 28th of June, 1876, that the enforcement of this lia- 
bility to its full extent was necessary and instructed the receiver accordingly, and 
that this action was thereupon brought. A/e/d, that although such decision and 
order of the Comptroller were necessary preliminaries to a suit against the share- 
holder; yet having been delayed without sufficient apparent reason for more than 
six years from the date of the subscription, the statute of limitation was a bar to 
the action—the State Courts having decided that an act necessarily preliminary to 
the commencement of a suit upon a contract must be done within six years, 
unless sufficient reason for the delay is shown. 


Action by the receiver of a National bank against a shareholder to enforce 
his liability. 

MCKENNAN, J. Two questions were reserved at the trial of the case, and a 
verdict was taken for the plaintiff subject to the opinion of the Court upon 
these questions : 

1. The first question involves the effect of an order of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Venango County, Pennsylvania, for the composition of the claim now 
in suit. 

In 1867, suit was brought in that Court by the receiver of the Venango 
National Bank, against the present defendant to enforce his personal liability as 
a stockholder in that bank, which is also the subject of the present suit. On 
the 23d of March, 1869, with the assent and concurrence of Judge Derrick- 
son, then acting as the representative of the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
as the counsel of the receiver, the receiver made a written application to the 
Court for an order to adjust and settle the suit by the payment of twenty-five 
dollars by the defendant, whereupon an order was made by the Court that ‘‘ the 
receiver may settle and compound the said suit and the claim involved therein 
on the terms prayed for in the proposition.” The sum offered was afterward 
paid to the receiver, The order of the Court was made in the exercise of 
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authority supposed to be given to it by the 5,234th section of the Revised 
Statutes, and without an order of the Court, which it was competent to make, 
the composition could have no effect. By a separate classification, in the act of 
Congress, of the subject of the suit, as well as by the import of the terms of 
the act, the contested claim is excluded from the category of ‘‘bad or doubtful 
debts,” which alone the Court is authorized to order the receiver to ‘‘sell or 
compound,” and hence the alleged composition was ineffectual for want of power 
in the Court to direct or sanction it. 

2. Is this suit barred by delay in the institution of it? 

It is brought to enforce the personal liability of a shareholder in a National 
Banking Association. This liability is clearly contradicted. By his stock sub- 
scription the shareholder stipulates to pay an additional sum equal to the par 
value of the shares subscribed for by him, to discharge the debts of the associ- 
ation, when he is legally called upon to do so. The obligation to pay is 
assumed when the subscription is made, and proof of subscription is plenary 
evidence of the whole of the shareholder’s enjoyment, and of his consequent 
individual liability. This liability then accrues at the date of the subscription, 
but is not enforceable until needed to meet the debts of the association, and 
the Comptroller has so decided and instructed the receiver. Hence it has been 
held, that this action of the Comptroller is an essential preliminary to a suit 
against a shareholder. A’ennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall., 498. <A right of action 
upon the contract does not therefore accrue until the Comptroller has acted ; 
and by the terms of the General Currency Act, all suits by or against a receiver 
are alike cognizable by the State and Federal Courts. Where there is this con- 
currence of jurisdiction a State statute of limitation may be pleaded as effect- 
ively in a Federal Court as it could be in a State Court; and in such case the 
Federal Courts will follow the decisions of the local State tribunals, and will 
adminster the same justice which the State Courts would administer between 
the same parties. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has repeatedly recognized the general 
rule, that an act necessarily preliminary to the commencement of a suit upon a 
contract must be done within six years to avert the bar of the statute, unless 
sufficient reason for the delay is shown. In Laforge vs. Fayne, 9 Barr. 410, 
it was applied, the Court saying, ‘‘It was ruled in the case of Codman vs, 
Rogers, to Pick. 112, that although an action will not lie in some cases with- 
out a previous demand, and that in such cases the statute did not run until 
demand, that nevertheless the demand ought to be made in a reasonable time, 
and when no cause for the delay is shown it ought to be made within the time 
limited by the statute for bringing the action.” The same doctrine was 
re-affirmed and decisively applied in the Pittsburgh & Connellsville R. R. Co. 
vs. Byers, 8 Casey 22, and in the Pittsburgh & Connellsville R. R. Co. vs. 
Graham, 12 Casey 79. 

The application of this principle in this case is peculiarly appropriate. The 
date of the defendant’s subscription, when his alleged indebtedness accrued does 
not appear, but it existed before the 5th day of May, 1866, when the receiver 
was appointed. Nothing was done to authorize a legal demand upon the 
defendant to respond to his individual liability, until the 28th day of June, 
1876, when the Comptroller decided that the enforcement of this liability to 
its full limit was necessary, and instructed the receiver accordingly. This suit 
was shortly afterward brought. Not only six but more than ten years from the 
date of the defendant’s enjoyment, was permitted to elapse before the essen- 
tial conditions precedent to a legal call upon him to pay were performed. 
The delay seems to have been purely arbitrary—at least it is unexplained—and 
hence the strongest considerations of justice, and the obvious policy of the act 
of Congress demand that the defendant should not be vexed with litigation, 
touching a claim which has about it such an odor of staleness, 

Let judgment be entered for the defendant, non obstante veredicto. 
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THE NEW USURY LAW OF MINNESOTA. 


An Act Relating to Interest on Money and Usury. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota : 

SECTION 1.—That interest for any legal indebtedness shall be at the rate of 
seven dollars upon one hundred dollars for a year unless a different rate is con- 
tracted for in writing, and no person, company, or corporation, shall directly or 
indirectly take or receive in money, goods or things in action or in any other 
way, any greater sum or any greater value for the loan or forbearance of money, 
goods or things in action than ten dollars on one hundred dollars for one year ; 
and in the computation of interest upon any bond, note, or other instrument or 
agreement, interest shall not be compounded. But any contract to pay interest 
not usurious upon interest overdue shall not be construed to be usury. 

Sec. 2.—Every person who for any such loan or forbearance, shall have paid 
or delivered any greater sum or value than is above allowed to be received 
may, by himself or his personal representatives, recover in an action against the 
person who shall have taken or received the same, or his personal representatives, 
the full amount of interest or premium so paid, with costs, if such action shall 
be brought within two years after such payment or delivery. Provided, that one- 
half of the amount so recovered shall be paid by the officer collecting the same 
into the county treasury of the county where such penalty is collected, for the 
use of the county schools. 

Sec. 3.—All bonds, bills, notes, assurances, conveyances, chattel mortgages, 
and all other contracts and securities whatsoever, and all deposits of goods, or 
anything whatever, whereupon or whereby there shall be reserved, secured or 
taken any greater sum or value for the loan or forbearance of any money, goods 
or things in action, than is above prescribed, shall be void, except as to the 
bona fide purchasers of negotiable papers as hereinafter provided in good faith, 
for a valuable consideration before maturity. Provided, that no merely clerical 
error in the computation of interest made With no intent to avoid the provisions 
of this act shall constitute usury. Provided further, that interest at the rate of 
one-twelfth of ten per centum for every thirty days, shall be construed not to 
exceed ten per centum per annum. Provided further, that the payment of 
interest in advance for one year at a rate not to exceed ten per centum per 
annum, shall not be construed to constitute usury. Provided further, that 
nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the purchase of negotiable mer- 
cantile paper, usurious or otherwise, for a valuable consideration, by an inno- 
cent purchaser, free from all equities at any price, before the maturity of 
the same, when there has been no intent to evade the provisions of this act, 
or where said purchase has not been a part of the original usurious transaction. 
In any case, however, where the original holder of a usurious note sells the 
same to an innocent purchaser, the maker of said note or his representatives 
shall have the right to recover back from the said original holder, the amount 
of principal and interest paid by him on said note. 

Sec. 4.—Every person, company or corporation offending against the pro- 
visions of this act, shall be compelled to answer on oath any complaint that 
may be exhibited or filed against him in the District Court for the proper 
county, for the discovery of any sum of money, goods or things in action so 
taken, accepted, or received, in violation of any of the foregoing provisions. 

Sec. 5.— Whenever in any action in any Court, the defendants shall plead 
or answer the defense of usury, either party to the action may be a witness 
in his own behalf on the trial, except in actions in which the opposite party 
sues or defends as administrator or personal representative of a deceased person ; 
except also, actions in which the opposite party claims as assignee, and the 
original assignee is deceased. In case of all notes or other instruments bearing 
interest, when no rate of interest is specified after maturity, the said note or 
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other instrument shall be construed to bear the same rate of interest after 
maturity as before, and until fully paid and satisfied. 

Sec. 6.—Whenever it satisfactorily appears to a Court that any bond, bill, 
note, assurance, pledge, conveyance, contract, security or other evidence of 
debt, has been taken or received in violation of the provisions of this act, the 
Court shall declare the same to be void, and enjoin any proceeding thereon, 
and shall order the same to be cancelled and given up. 

SEC. 7.—Section 1, of chapter 15, of the General Laws of 1877, and section 
1, of chapter 23, of the General Statutes of 1866, and all acts and parts of acts 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. ‘‘ But none of 
the provisions of this act shall apply to mutual building associations.” 

Sec. 8.—This act shall take effect and be in force from and after the first 
day of July, A. D. 1879. 

Approved March 5, 1879. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


ATTACHMENTS AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS AS FOREIGN CORPORATIONS.— 
U. S. Crrcuir Court, SOUTHERN Dist. or N. Y.—Before Judge Blatchford. 
Fol D. Harvey, Receiver of the Scandinavian National Bank of Chicago vs. 
Allen, Stephens & Co., The National Broadway Bank, et al. Plaintiff was 
appointed receiver of an insolvent Chicago bank which had, at the time of its 
failure, certain moneys on deposit in the National Broadway Bank, New York. 
A New York creditor of the Chicago bank obtained from the Supreme Court of 
New York a warrant of attachment against the fund in the Broadway Bank, on 
the ground that the Chicago bank was a foreign corporation. On December 
13th, 1872, this attachment was levied by the defendant Brennan, as Sheriff ; 
summons and complaint were served by publication on the 19th of December. 
On February 8th, following, plaintiff's attorney moved in the State Court, on 
belralf of the defendant, to vacate the order of publication and warrant of 
attachment, and to stay the proceedings in the action. The New York Supreme 
Court denied this motion, and the General Term affirmed the order on appeal. 
The plaintiff did not become a party to the suit in the State Court, and in 
March, 1873, filed the bill in this suit in the United States Court to enjoin any 
action under the proceedings in the State Court, and compel the payment of 
the money to him, as receiver. On September 13th, the Sheriff, defendant, 
collected on the execution, and September 2oth, satisfied the claim of Allen, 
Stephens & Co. On final hearing on pleadings, it was 

‘iid, that the plaintiff did not submit himself to the jurisdiction of the State 
Court, and his rights were not affected by its decree; that the defendants, after 
being brought into the United States Court, went on at their peril in disposing 
of the fund in the Broadway Bank, and that bank must be held accountable 
to plaintiff for the money of the insolvent bank paid to Allen, Stephens & Co., 
the Broadway Bank to be also charged with costs. 


DupLicaTE BILL oF Lapinc.—In the United States Supreme Court an 
important decision was rendered on March 31. 

No. 171. Zhe Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company, Plaintiff in Error, vs. 
The Merchants’ National Bank of St. Louis. In error to the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Missouri.—This was a suit brought 
to recover from the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company as common carriers, 
the value of 108 bales of cotton for which the Merchants’ Bank of St. Louis 
held the original bill of lading as security for a loan, but which was delivered 
by the agents of the railroad company in Philadelphia, upon a duplicate bill of 
lading to other parties. The judgment of the Circuit Court in favor of the 
bank is affirmed by a divided Court. , The decision was announced by the Chief 
Justice. No written opinion. 
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THE Law oF Bitts oF Lapinc.—In First National Bank vs. Northern 
Railroad, which we take from advance sheets of 58 New Hampshire, it was 
held that a common carrier by railroad, who delivers goods without the produc- 
tion of the bill of lading, is liable in trover to a dona fide holder of the bill for 
value, who took it before such delivery. The opinion of Allen, J., is so clear 
and compact that we quote it in full: ‘‘ The transfer of a bill of lading to a 
bona fide purchaser, for value, or as security to one who makes advances on the 
goods described in the bill, entitles the assignee or pledgee to the possession of 
such goods, subject only to the lien of the carrier for freight, or to the claims 
of a consignee into whose possession the property may have come before trans- 
fer of the bill of lading. Zickbarrow vs. Mason, 6 East 21; Walter vs. Ross, 
2 Wash. 283; Ayberg vs. Snell, id. 294; Winslow vs. Norton, 29 Me. 419; 
Emery’s Sons vs. Irving National Bank, 25 Ohio 360; S. C., 18 Am. Rep. 
299. The delivery of the bill of lading takes the place of delivery of the goods, 
for no delivery of the latter is practicable at the time, and the symbolical deliv- 
ery of the bill is sufficient to pass the title Ricker vs. Cross, 5 N. H. 570; 
Portlind Bank vs. Stacey, 4 Mass. 663; Pratt vs. Parkman, 24 Pick. 46; 
Gardner vs. Howland, 2 id. 601. The bill of lading represents the property, 
and is transferred by delivery merely, without regard to indorsement or words 
of negotiability on its face, and by such transfer the assignee acquires the 
assignor’s rights in the property, and he may maintain an action for its loss or 
conversion in his own name. The goods, in this case, were consigned in the 
bill to Haynes & Co., the shippers, and only they, or some person by them 
authorized, were entitled to receive them of the defendants. By the transfer of 
the bill, the plaintiffs became so authorized and entitled, and having made a 
demand for the delivery of the corn, followed by the refusal of the defendants, 
they are entitled to maintain trover for its conversion.”—Albany Law Fournal. 


REPUDIATING MUNICIPALITIES.—The United States Supreme Court on March 
24th decided the following case : 

No. 880. William Henry Hackett vs. The City of Ottawa. In error to the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the Northern District of Illinois.—It was 
brought upon the interest coupons of certain bonds issued by the City of Ottawa, 
Ill., to the ‘* Ottawa Manufacturing Company,” to enable the latter to improve 
for its own and the city’s benefit the municipal water privileges, Payment was 
refused by the city on the ground that in the absence of express authority from 
the Legislature it had no legal right to issue the bonds in question, and that 
even if the authority had been given it would have no force, because the Con- 
stitution of the State prohibits the raising of money on bonds by municipal cor- 
porations, unless such money is to be used ‘‘for corporate purposes,” and in 
this case, such it is alleged, was not the case. This Court holds that in view 
of the course of decisions in Illinois, it is by no means clear that money bor- 
rowed by the City of Ottawa and expended in developing its natural resources 
for manufacturing purposes is not, in the sense of the Illinois Constitution as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court of that State, expended for corporate pur- 
poses—that is, ‘*to promote the general prosperity and welfare of the munici- 
pality.” There is, however, another point in the case which is fatal to the 
defense of the city. The bonds in suit by their recital of the titles of the ordi- 
nances under which they were issued assured the purchaser that they were to 
be used for municipal purposes with the sanction duly given of a majority of 
the legal voters of the city. This relieved the purchaser of the responsibilty of 
making a personal examination. It was, in effect, a declaration by the city to 
the purchaser that he need not examine the ordinances. The city is therefore 
estopped, by its own representations, from maintaining as against a dona fide 
holder of the bonds that they were not issued for municipal or corporate pur- 
poses. It would be the grossest injustice to permit it to escape liability upon 
the ground of the falsity of its own representations. The judgment of the 
lower Court is reversed, with costs, and cause remanded with directions to sus- 
tain the demurrer to the second and third pleas, and for further proceedings in 
conformity to the opinion of this Court. Mr, Justice HARLAN delivered the 
opinion. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. NATIONAL BANKS AND LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


Since our reply on this question in our last November number, we have 
seen a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, Decatur Bank vs. 
St. Louis Bank, 21 Wall. 294. In this case the First National Bank of De- 
catur wrote the St. Louis Bank substantially thus. ‘*We. . . accredit with you 
A B, whose drafts on shipments of cattle to C D, Chicago, are herewith guar- 
anteed to the amount of $10,000, &c., &c.” Drafts were drawn and accepted, 
but C D failed before they became due, and the Decatur Bank was held liable 
on their guaranty. This guaranty is quite like a letter of credit, and 
was treated as such by the Court. One defence raised in the Court below 
was that the Decatur Bank had no power to make such a contract; but the 
defense seems to have been abandoned, so that the Supreme Court held that 
the question, though argued there, was not properly raised by the record be- 
fore them, and need not be considered. The implication from the decision 
certainly is that the Court consider a letter of credit valid. 


II. SEtT-OrF IN CASE OF BANKRUPTCY. 


A is a merchant doing business in Milwaukee, who has from time to time 
been buying goods from B, a firm doing business in Chicago. A is in the 
habit of giving his acceptances for bills purchased, payable at M bank, and 
B hands said acceptances to their Chicago bank, who is the correspondent of 
the M bank that A is deailng with. 

The amount of the acceptance in this case is, say $400, matures March 4, 
1878, and is received by M bank on February 20, 1878. A finding that he 
cannot meet said acceptance promptly at maturity, writes B for assistance, and 
B sends A (so it is alleged) $300 in currency by express, which currency, 
with other items, A deposits with M bank to his regular account on Saturday, 
March 2, 1878, as usual A is indebted to M bank say $1,000, for which 
they have his past-due judgment notes. 

On Monday morning, at nine o’clock ( March 4, 1878), A files a voluntary 
petition in Bankruptcy Court (of which fact the M bank knows nothing until 
4.30 P.M. of same day, after close of business), There -being sufficient funds to 
A’s account, his $400 acceptance, due on that day, is cut on spindle by 
bank, cancelled with ‘‘paid” stamp, and amount of acceptance placed to 
Chicago bank's credit on books of M bank, and A’s account is debited with 
like amount. As soon as the M bank ascertains A’s bankruptcy, they at once 
telegraph Chicago bank that acceptance had been paid and credited them i 
error, which telegram was received by the Chicago bank five minutes after 
advice of credit reached them, but defore they had communicated to B anything 
in relation to the acceptance, and Chicago bank on strength of telegram marks 
advice slip with the word ‘‘ void.” 

The M bank charges back amount of acceptance to Chicago bank on their 
books, and credits amount to A’s account, and ¢hen applies A’s balance as an 
offset against their past-due notes, and proves the difference in bankruptcy 
against A’s estate. 

B demands amount of acceptance from M bank, as owner of acceptance, and 
upon their refusal, brings suit against said bank for /f// amount of acceptance ; 
and also does ot bring in amount of ¢/zs acceptance as a claim against A in 
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bankruptcy proceedings. Only a provisional assignee is appointed, as A ef- 
fects a compromise with his creditors, which is allowed by the Court. 

Now, is B entitled to the fzé// amount of the acceptance, or if not to that, 
can he claim the $300 sent to A by him, unbeknown to M bank, who re- 
ceived said currency from A: with other items on general deposit? 

If A was not indebted to bank, could not the assignee recover amount of 
acceptance, even if paid under above circumstances? Had the M bank known 
of A’s filing a petition in bankruptcy, they certainly would not have paid the 
acceptance, and then they were unquestionably entitled to use A’s full balance 
as an off-set against their claim. 

REPLY.—We do not see how B can maintain his action against the M bank. 
If he can, it must be because the acts of the M bank, done in ignorance of 
A’s bankruptcy, to wit: the cutting and stamping the acceptance, the entries 
in the books, and the mailing of the letter of advice, amounted to an irvev- 
ocable payment of the acceptance. The position of the parties after nine 
o'clock A.M. on March 4th was this: The M bank held a deposit, for which, 
subject only to its right of set-off, it was responsible to the general creditors 
of A; for the rights of an assignee in bankruptcy date from the filing of the 
petition. After nine o’clock A’s right to control the deposit, and the M bank’s 
authority to pay the acceptance was gone. The M bank, indeed, treated the 
acceptance as paid, but before its letter advising the C bank of payment was 
received, a telegram was sent and received by the latter, stating that the ‘‘ac- 
ceptance had been paid and credited in error,” upon the strength of which 
telegram, the C bank acted as though the acceptance had been dishonored 
in the first instance. What was done by the M bank, was plainly done 
under a mistake of fact, and it is perfectly well settled that money paid 
under a mistake of fact can be recovered back, when the party receiving the 
payment has not changed his position on the faith of it. Though, in this case, 
it makes no difference, and it is not necessary to say, whether what was done 
even amounted in law to a payment or not, because the C bank and B having 
notice, by the telegram, did not and could not change their position on the 
faith of what had been dohe by the M bank. It happened to be for the 
interest of the M bank, in this instance, to act as it did; but, if it had done 
otherwise it would have been liable to A’s assignee for the amount of the 
acceptance paid after the petition in bankruptcy had been filed. 

Nor can B recover the three hundred dollars in currency sent to A. It is 
a familiar rule that money has no ear mark. When this $300 was sent to A 
it became his money, B’s claim upon him was not for any particular $ 300, 
but was a mere debt for that sum, and when A deposited it in the bank it 
became the bank’s money. 


III. INDORSERS AS JOINT MAKERS, 


By decisions of Supreme Court of this State (Minnesota) it has been held 
in some cases that indorsement on note from A to B by C, before delivery, 
holds C as a joint maker. Is this the case in any other State, and what think 
you the U. S. Courts would hold? In such a case could payee of note 
legally collect protest fees of maker in event of a protest of same? 

RepLy.—The law of several of the different States upon this point, will be 
found stated in vol. 32, p. 906, of this Magazine. The U. S. Courts follow 
the rule above given.. Good vs. Martin, ibid, p. 475; also 95 U. S. Reports 
go. Where protest is unnecessary, protest fees cannot be collected. 
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IV. DUPLICATE CHECKS, 


We issue sole drafts (or checks ) on our New York bankers and when one 
is lost we take a bond and refund the money or issue a new draft. 

We understand that the lost check does not outlaw, and ten years hence may 
be found and possibly paid at New York, and we stand charged for the amount. 
In the meantime, our indemnity bond may have become worthless. 

Questions : Can the money be recovered from the last endorser? Should we 
order payment stopped in New York? 

Formerly we drew drafts in duplicate and being in doubt as to the liability 
under sole drafts we feel like going back to the old custom. 

RepLy.—We have had frequent occasion to point out the dangers and 
troubles arising from the issue of duplicate checks. If a check is indorsed so 
as to become payable to bearer, and is then lost or stolen, it may fall into 
the hands of a dona fide holder, who can recover on it against the drawer, or 
it may be paid by the drawee, to some one apparently entitled to it, and, if 
so paid, may be properly charged to the drawer’s account. It is not true, 
however, that this liability lasts indefinitely. A check, or a bank draft, which 
in this respect is like a check, must be presented within a reasonable time, 
and if not so presented, it becomes ‘‘stale,” so that the bank which pays it 
cannot charge it to the drawer’s account, unless the check is good against the 
drawer, in the hands of the party receiving payment. Nor can the taker of a 
‘“‘stale” check claim to be a dona fide holder. What constitutes staleness is 
rather uncertain and depends upon the circumstances of the particular case. 
It was decided in one case that a check becomes ‘‘stale” in five months. See 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 1,633 et. seg. It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that a check does not become ‘‘stale” in the hands of the rightful owner 
until the ordinary period of limitation has past, unless the drawer has suffered 
some damage by the delay in presentment. If the check is improperly paid, 
your remedy is against the drawee, by refusing to allow the charge in your 
account, not against an indorser of the check, for when the check is paid that 
is an end of the indorser’s contract. It is neither necessary nor expedient to 
issue a duplicate at all, unless specially requested by the purchaser, nor to stop 
payment of the original check when a duplicate is drawn ; as the original is 
properly at the risk of the purchaser whose business it is to notify the drawee. 
The duplicate should provide ‘‘ original being unpaid,” and the drawee should 
be notified when the duplicate is drawn. All original checks ought to bear the 
word ‘‘Original” upon their face. 


V. Suits AGAINST. INSOLVENT NATIONAL BANKS, 


A National bank became insolvent and a_ receiver was appointed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. A creditor of the bank wishes to bring suit to 
recover a debt which he alleges the bank owes him. Ought his suit to be 
against the bank or against the receiver? Will a suit lie against a bank after 
the appointment of a receiver ? 

REPLy.—It has been held that an action may be brought against a National 
bank after the appointment of a receiver. Sank of Bethel vs. Pahquiogue 
Natonal Bank (14 Wallace 383); Security Bank vs. National Bank of Common- 
wealth (4 Thomp. and Cook 518); Green vs. Walkill National Bank (7 Hun. 
63). Also, that in an action on a claim against a National bank which has 
suspended, the receiver may be made a party. Ordway vs. Central National 
Bank, Baltimore (46 Maryland Rep.). 
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VI. GRACE UPON PAPER IRREGULARLY ACCEPTED. 


Is there not grace on an order written payable on demand and accepted by 
the drawee payable at his bank on some future date specified in the accept- 
ance of said order? 


REPLY.—We are inclined to think not, though we do not remember to have 
seen a decision upon the point. It is clear there is no grace, if the order is 
not negotiable, because it is not a commercial instrument which would carry 
grace under any circumstances, If it is negotiable, so as to be in effect a 
bill of exchange payable on demand, then the instrument would not carry 
grace as drawn; and it is difficult to say that the drawee, who ought, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the instrument, to pay on demand, and has postponed the 
day of payment for his own convenience to a day certain in the future, expects 
or intends to have days of grace added. It has been held that a bill at sixty days 
sight, but accepted payable upon a day certain ( Kenner vs. Creditors, 19 Mart 
[ La.] 540, 20 Id. 35 ), and a bank check payable on time, (Westminster Bank vs. 
Wheaton, 4 R. I. 30), do not carry grace, which are somewhat analogous cases. 


VIL. THE Ho.tipay Law or New York. 

In section 2d, chapter 416, Zaws State New York, 1857, there appears the 
words : ‘* Shall be deemed due and payable on the day mentioned for the pay- 
ment of the same, without any days of grace being allowed.” Now, if that 
*«day” on the instruments mentioned falls due on a Sunday or a Holiday, when 
shall a demand for payment be made? On the first business day preceding or 
succeeding said Sunday or Holiday? Does the law of our State in relation to 
paper maturing on Sundays and Holidays, or the Holiday Law, then step in and 
take charge of the instrument ? 

REPLY.—The section quoted from the Zaw of 1857 refers only to checks, 
drafts, etc., drawn upon a bank or banker. To such paper (upon which grace 
is not allowed) the common law rule would be that when it falls due on a 
Sunday or holiday, it is not payable until the first business day succeeding. 

The Holiday Law changes the common law, by prescribing the following 
new rules: 

1. That not only bills of exchange and promissory notes, on which grace 
may be claimed, but bank checks and other paper on which grace cannot be 
claimed, become payable on the first secular day preceding the day on which 
they would be payable as written, if such day is one of the described holidays. 

2. That all the described holidays, if they happen to occur on Sunday, shall 
be postponed to the following Monday, and that all paper falling due on such 
a Monday shall be payable on the preceding Saturday. 

No change is made in the common law, in the case of paper falling due 
on Sunday. If the day of maturity is both a Sunday and a holiday, the practice 
of the banks in this city is to regard all paper as payable on Saturday. 


VIII. State Usury Laws. 


Referring to reply in your April number as to the legalty of interest con- 
tracts, would same rule apply vice versa—that is, in the case of a note made 
in New York and due in Louisiana? The comtract in that case would be 
made in New York. 

REPLY.—The same rule’ would prevail. The parties have the right of elec- 
tion as to the laws of the place by which their contract is to be governed. 
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IX. NoTes PAYABLE IN Two AND A HALF MONTHS. 


1. In your reply to inquiries of correspondents in your April number you 
say that a note dated December 16, 1878, payable two and a half months 
after date, should be protested on March 5, the half month being one-half the 
month actually occurring from the end of the second month. Upon this plan 
when would you make a note due, dated January 16, 1879, payable two and 
a half months after date? 

2. Your reply (in your April number) as to the maturity of a note payable 
two and a half months after December 16th, appears to be very clear, until you 
apply the rule to other similar notes, and then it fails to apply. Suppose the 
note were dated February 16th, payable one and a half months after date, when 
would it mature? 

The law of usances disposes of this discrepancy by making half a month 
fifteen days, irrespective of the month’s length. 

I agree. with your view of the particular case mentioned, but cannot see how 
to always apply the rule. 

REPLY.—The answer to both these questions is the same, viz., April 3d. 
The month actually occurring at the end of the last whole month, from March 
16th to April 16th, is thirty-one days. One half of thirty-one days must be 
taken to be fifteen days, because the law does not regard parts of days, and 
sixteen days would be more than half a month. From March 16th, fifteen days 
plus three days grace, gives April 3d. Undoubtedly dt is more convenient 
to adopt a uniform rule, following the analogy of the law of usance, and 
call half a month fifteen days in all cases. As we understand a usance, it was 
originally the time which, by custom, a bill of exchange drawn in one country 
and payable in another, had to run before payment could be demanded, the 
bill itself not being by its terms payable at any particular date. Afterwards, 
the length of the usance (as for example between London and Paris, or Lon- 
don and Hamburg ) being established by custom, it became common to draw 
bills on one or more usances or half usances, the rule being that when a usance 
was a month, a half usance was always fifteen days. Usances, however, were 
never established between this and other countries, and in examining the ques- 
tion we were unable to find that the analogy to be derived from the rule gov- 
erning half usances had ever been judically followed in this country in comput- 
ing the length of half a month. Nor are we aware that a well-recognized 
practice has grown up of treating a half month as fifteen days, which would 
have the force of a judicial decision. In spite, therefore, of the obvious con- 
venience of so doing, we thought it safer to follow the other well-settled rule 
on the subject, that months are always calendar months as they run from the 
date of the instrument. We are informed that the Chief Justice and other 
experienced lawyers in the State where one of the inquirers lives, think a half 
month is fifteen days in all cases, and no doubt it would be well if this were 
the established rule. 


X. THE RETURN OF UNPAID COLLECTIONS. 


Bank in C sends bank in K an acceptance for collection and return with 
printed instructions in remittance letter as follows: ‘‘If not accepted or paid 
at maturity, please return at once.” Is bank at K released by virtue of these 
instructions, if the collection is returned without protest ? 

RepLy.—We think not. The collecting bank has certain well-understood 
duties imposed upon it by the law: among which is the duty of protesting 
dishonored paper. The printed form of letter, referred to, is plainly not in- 
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tended to instruct the collecting bank in the performance of those duties, nor 
to point out which of them is to be performed to the exclusion of the others. 
It merely calls for a prompt return of the paper if dishonored. 


XI. TRAVELING AGENT’s DRAFTS, 


Will you please give me your opinion as to whether a firm is bound to honor 
the draft of one of its traveling agents. Should a draft be cashed by a bank 
who knows that the agent is traveling for the firm, and who sees him offering 
for sale and selling their goods, and who also has cashed previously same 
party’s drafts on same firm and they were duly honored? Does it alter the 
situation any if such a draft be protested for ‘‘want of advice’’? 


RepLy.—The drawees are not bound to honor the draft, unless their con- 
duct has amounted to a promise fo you to do so. The facts stated clearly do 
not amount to such a promise, however well they may support an inference, 
that the firm had authorized their agent to draw upon them. 


XII. REVENUE STAMPS ON OFFICIAL CHECKS, 


Please inform us whether a check signed ‘‘Jno. Smith, Tp. Treas.” (and 
charged to such an account) requires a two-cent revenue stamp. 


REPLY.—Section 3,420 R. S. provides that ‘‘all bank checks,” etc., ‘‘issued 
by the officers of the U. S. Government, or by officers of any State, county, 
town, or other municipal corporation, are exempt from taxation: Provided, that 
it is the intent to exempt from liability to taxation, such . . . . corporations in 
the exercise only of functions strictly belonging to them in their ordinary gov- 
ernmental and municipal capacity.” 

It would appear therefore that the check mentioned does not require a 
stamp. 


A BRITISH TRADE DOLLAR.—The London Zconomist has the following upon 
the Japanese silver coinage : . 

‘A well-informed correspondent writes us from Yokohama advocating the 
substitution of a Japanese yen, or dollar, for the mixed and debased silver cur- 
rency now in use in the East. ‘ With Mexico,’ he says, ‘giving us half a dozen 
different dollars and Chinese shroffs, dividing these into one, two, three, and 
four classes at their fancy, the whole China and Japan trade has to suffer a 
squeeze of about two per cent. on its medium of exchange. A properly guaran- 
teed Japanese dollar would do away with all this, and it would be a splendid 
thing for Japan to be made the coiner for the China trade, while surely it 
would be cheaper for England to remit in California silver, the balance due to 
China, passing it on the way for coinage through our mint—rather than as at 
present to use Mexican dollars. There would be a saving in freight, insurance, 
and charges.’ The writer very properly urges that in order to give confidence 
in the Japanese dollar it would be necessary to place the mint of Japan under 
foreign supervision, so as to insure permanency of standard and continuity of 
supply. Such a supervision, he thinks, might well be undertaken by, this 
country, in consideration of the advantages which we would derive from an 
improvement of the currency. But indirect intervention of the kind suggested, 
might prove embarrassing, and, however beneficial it might be to Japan, it 
would certainly not be the best step for us to take in our own interest The 
more direct, and by far the better mode of meeting the demand for an honest 
and stable silver currency in the East would be to issue, as has often been pro- 
posed, a British trade dollar. If the want for a good coinage is so pressing 
that a Japanese yen would quickly make its way, a coin bearing the direct 
guarantee of the British Government would surely find a wide outlet.” 
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INTERNAL REVENUE TAXATION OF BONDS. 
FORTY-FIFTH CONGRESS—THIRD SESSION, 


AN Act to Amend the Laws Relating to Internal Revenue. 
APPROVED MARCH ft, 1879. 


SEc. 22. That whenever, and after, any bank has ceased to do business by 
reason of insolvency or bankruptcy, no tax shall be assessed or collected, or 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, on account of such bank, which 
shall diminish the assets thereof necessary for the full payment of all its deposi- 
tors; and such tax shall be abated from such National banks as are found by 
the Comptroller of the Currency to be insolvent; and the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, when the facts shall so appear to him, is authorized to remit 
so much of said tax against insolvent State and Savings banks as shall be found 
to affect the claims of their depositors. 

That in making further collections of internal revenue taxes on bank deposits, 
no Savings bank, recognized as such by the laws of its State, and having no 
capital stock, shall, on account of mercantile or business deposits heretofore 
received, upon which no interest has been allowed to the parties making such 
deposits, be denied the exemptions allowed to Savings banks having no capital 
stock, and doing no other business than receiving deposits to be loaned or 
invested for the sole benefit of the parties making such deposits, without profit 
or compensation to the banks, if such bank has paid the lawful tax upon the 
entire average amount of such business or mercantile deposits ; but nothing in 
this section shall be construed to extend said exemptions to deposits hereafter 
made, or in any way to affect the liability of such deposits to taxation. 

That section 3,408 of the Revised Statutes be amended by striking out all 
after the thirtieth line, and inserting the following : 

Associations or companies known as Provident institutions, Savings banks, Sav- 
ings funds, or Savings institutions doing no other business than receiving and 
loaning or investing savings deposits shall be exempt from tax on so much of 
such deposits as they have invested in securities of the United States, and on two 
thousand dollars of savings deposits and nothing in excess thereof, made in the 
name of and belonging to any one person. 

That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent with the provisions of this section, 
be, and the same are hereby repealed. 


oo - 


THE REFUNDING ACT. 


The following is the text of the law under which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is now proceeding with the exchange of the ten-forty bonds, and which 
will enable him to refund the sixes of 1881 when they become redeemable : 


An Act ¢0 facilitate the Refunding of the National Debt. 


‘“‘The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in the process of 
refunding the National debt under existing laws, to exchange directly, at par, 
the bonds of the United States bearing interest at four per centum per annum, 
authorized by law, for the bonds of the United States commonly known as five- 
twenties, outstanding and uncalled; and whenever all such five-twenty bonds 
shall have been redeemed, the provisions of this section and all existing pro- 
visions of law authorizing the refunding of the National debt shall apply to any 
bonds of the United States bearing interest at five per centum per annum or a 
higher rate, which may be redeemable. In any exchange made under the pro- 
visions of this section, interest may be allowed on the bonds redeemed for a 
period of three months. Approved, January 25th, 1879.” 


58 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


DivIDENDS.—The Comptroller of the Currency has declared dividends during 
the month of April in favor of the creditors of the following insolvent or 
liquidating National banks : 

No. of Rate per Total 
dividends. cent. dividends. 
First National Bank, Allentown, P. 2d. ; 15 ‘ 35 
Commercial National Bank, Saratoga Springs, N. Y... 1st. ‘ 30 i 30 
First National Bank, Warrensburg, Mo Ist. 10 ‘ 10 
German-American National Bank, Washington, D. C... rst. ‘ 10 A 10 


A COUNTERFEIT LEGAL-TENDER NoTE.—A remarkable counterfeit has been 
detected at the Sub-Treasury in New Orleans. It is a counterfeit $20 United 
States legal-tender note, and is of a character to deceive even persons accus- 
tomed to handling notes. The fact that the work on the note was executed 
with a pen and ink, makes it still more remarkable. All the intricate figures 
and curves, all the heads, the seal, the fine engraving work, and even the 
fiber in the paper are almost perfectly counterfeited by pen and ink. The sig- 
nature of John Allison, formerly Register of the Treasury, is almost exact, 
while that of John C. New, formerly Treasurer, is perfect. The whole bill, 
back and face, is a wonderful piece of pen work. 


FAILURES FOR FIRST QUARTER OF 1879.—The statement of Messrs. Dun, 
Barlow & Co. furnishes the following exhibit of the number of failures in the 
United States and Canada for the three months ending March 31, 179, together 
with the amount of liabilities; also a comparative statement of the same figures 
for the first quarters of 1878 and 1877: 

- ———- Quarter ending— —= 

March 31, 1879. March 31, 1878. March 31, 1877. 

STATES AND TERRITORIES. Liabilities. Liabilities. Liabilities. 
Wmatathh SeteG in «ois: -6:0000006 $6,840,842 aa $ 11,016,974 a $6,798,408 
Middle States. cccccccccscce - 14,314,647 és 32,274,606 ie 13,308, 354 
Southern States.............. 8,717,908 ee 11,699,029 a 6,066, 391 
Western States... ...0.cccccce 8,880,221 Pr 25,014,081 os 15,545,398 
Pacific States and Territories. 4,859,047 ‘a 2,074,136 ci 2,219,519 


$43,112,665 .. $82,078,826 .. $54,538,070 
11,648,697. 9, 100,929 


it 

March 31, 1879. March 31, 1878. March 31, 1877. 

STATES AND TERRITORIES. No. of Failures. No. of Failures. No. of Failures. 
a. 343 es 539 ave 418 
PE, NOE Cit cccsabdeeece 831 - 950 ie 918 
Southern States 435 ée 483 wi 384 
I 6 iwi sk ccdicvices 648 tna 1,218 és 969 
Pacific States and Territories. 207 es 165 “s 180 


31355 oe 2,869 
555 oe 572 


The above figures indicate a decrease in failures of 841 in number during the 
quarter, being a falling off of twenty-five per cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter of last year. In the amount of liabilities, however, a much 
greater reduction is shown, the failures for the last three months being only 
slightly more than one-half in amount of those for the similar period of 1878, 
and considerably less than those for 1877. 
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THE BUTCHERS AND DRovVERS’ BANK —Mr. Gurdon G, Brinckerhoff has been 
unanimously elected President of the National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, to 
succeed the late Mr. Denton Pearsall. Mr. Brinckerhoff has been in the bank 
for about twenty-six years, and its Cashier for the last twelve years. Mr. W. 
H. Chase, who has been in the service of the bank for twenty-two years, has 
been promoted to the Cashiership. 


CaLLs oF Bonps.—The final calls of five-twenty bonds by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, are as follows : 

Ninety-third call, dated March 31, 1879. Matures June 30. 

Coupon Bonds.—Dated July 1, 1867, $50, Nos. 111,001 to 117,000; $ 100, 
Nos. 208,001 to ,220,000; $500, Nos. 108,001 to 112,000; $1,000, Nos. 
194,001 to 203,000, Total coupon, $7,000,000. Registered Bonds.—‘* Redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after the first day of July, 1872,” as 
follows: $1,000, Nos. 44,551 to 44,600; %5,000, Nos. 15,801 to 16,450. 
Total registered, $ 3,000,000. Aggregate, $ 10,000,000. 

Ninety-fourth call, dated April 3, 1879. Matures July 3. 

Coupon Bonds.—%50, Nos. 117,001 to 123,000; $100, Nos. 220,001 to 
234,000 ; $500, Nos. 112,001 to 115,000; $1,000, Nos. 203,001 to 213,000. 
Total coupon, #%7,000,000. Registered Bonds. —$ 5,000, Nos. 16,451 to 17,050. 
Total registered, $$ 3,000,coo. Aggregate, $ 10,000,000, 

Ninety-fifth call, dated April 4, 1879. Matures July 4. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 123,001 to 128,833; $100, Nos. 234,001 to 
245,000; $500, Nos. 115,001 to 118,580; ‘1,000, Nos. 213,001 to 227,429. 
Registered Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 3,251 to 3,279; $100, Nos 23,701 to 23,829; 
$500, Nos. 11,561 to 11,588; $1,000, Nos. 44,601 to 44,732; $5,000, Nos. 
17,051 to 19,266. 

The bonds outstanding and represented by the above mentioned numbers, 
constitute the residue of those issued under the Act of March 3, 1865, Consols 
of 1867. 

Ninety-sixth call, dated April 5, 1879. Matures July 5. 

Coupon Bonds.—$50, Nos. 1 to 15,902; #100, Nos. I to 36,779; 
$500, Nos. 1 to 13,111; $1,000, Nos. 1 to 26,455. Registered Bonds.— 
#500, Nos. 1 to 2,087; $1,000, Nos. 1 to 7,088; $5,000, Nos. 1 to 1,816; 
$ 10,000, Nos. I to 2,613. 

The bonds included in the above mentioned numbers constitute the entire 
amount outstanding of those issued under the Act of March 3, 1865, known as 
Consols of 1868, and are the last of the United States 5-20 bonds. 


CALLS OF TEN-Forty Bonps.—The Treasury Department issued in April its 
calls for the redemption of the ten-forty bonds as follows : 

Ninety-seventh call, dated April 9, 1879. Matures July 9. 

Coupon Bondr—%50, Nos. 1 to 3,000; $100, Nos. I to 5,000; #500, Nos. 
1 to 3,000; $1,000, Nos. 1 to 7,000. Total coupon, $3,900,000. Aegistered 
Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 1 to 200; $100, Nos. 1 to 1,000; $500, Nos. 1 to 1,000; 
$1,000, Nos. 1 to 3,000; $5,000, Nos. I to 1,600; $10,000, Nos, I to 1,500, 
Total registered, $7,000,000. Aggregate, $10,000,000. 

Ninety-eighth call, dated April 18, 1879. Matures July 18. 

Coupon Bonds.— $50, Nos. 3,001 to 17,308; $100, Nos. 5,001 to 56,169; 
$500, Nos. 3,001 to 55,491; $1,000, Nos. 7,001 to 128,435. Total coupon, 
% 46,775,000. Aegistered Bonds,—%50, Nos. 201 to 1,450; $100, Nos. 1,001 
to 11,000; $500, Nos, 1,001 to 7,100; $1,000, Nos. 3,001 to 29,300; 
$5,000, Nos. 1,601 to 10,300; $10,000, Nos. 1,501 to 24,700. Total regis- 
istered, $ 113,225,000 Aggregate, $ 160,000,000. 

Ninety-ninth call, dated April 21, 1879, Matures July 21. 

Registered Bonds. —$50, Nos. 1,451 to 1,578; $100, Nos. 11,101 to 11,732: 
$500, Nos. 7,101 to 7,492; #%1,000, Nos. 29,301 to 30,618; $5,000, Nos. 
10,301 to 10,853 ; $10,000, Nos. 24,701 to 27,570. 

The bonds outstanding and represented by the above mentioned numbers con- 
stitute the residue of those issued under the Act of March 3, 1864, 10-40 bonds. 

One hundredth call, dated April 23, 1879. Matures July 23. 

Registered Bonds. —% 5,000, Nos. 1 to 3,337, both inclusive. Total, $ 260,000, 

The bonds outstanding and represented by the above mentioned numbers con- 
stitute the residue of those issued under the Act of June 14, 1858. 
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MR. JAMES STUART, the senior member of the well-known banking house of 
J. & J. Stuart & Co., No. 33 Nassau Street, died on March 25th, at his resi- 
dence in this city. He was born in 1802, near Market Hill, County Armagh, 
Ireland, and came to this country in 1832. After living in Philadelphia several 
years, he came to this city in 4835, and with his brother, William Stuart, went 
into the dry goods business, the firm taking the name of J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
For about twenty years this firm was one of the largest importing houses in the 
trade. In 1856, they sold out their dry goods business and started as bankers 
at No. 33 Nassau Street, where their business has since been carried on. Mr. 
Stuart was connected with a number of charitable and other institutions. He 
was also a director of the Fourth National Bank, and President and director of 
the Hanover National Bank. 

A remarkable coincidence in connection with the decease of Mr. Stuart is, 
that James Drummond, who had been in his employ for about forty-five years, 
died on the same day and within a few hours of Mr. Stuart, aged eighty-one 
years. 


ARIZONA.—Messrs. Safford, Hudson & Co. have opened a banking house in 
Tuscon, beginning with a paid capital of $50,000. The members of the firm 
are well and favorably known, ‘Their New York correspondents are Messrs. 
J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


CoLoRADO.—Among the new banks in this State the Bank of Leadville, at 
Leadville, is to be mentioned. The officers are: H. A. W. Tabor, President, 
and George R. Fisher, Cashier. Messrs. Kountze Brothers are the New York 
correspondents. 


Iows.—Mr. B. B. Woodward, one of the oldest and most widely known 
bankers in the State, has retired, on account of ill-health, from the presidency 
of the Davenport National Bank. He was elected cashier of this bank upon 
its first organization, as a State bank, in 1858, and became its president in 
1875, but now, after prolonged and serious illness, resigns his position. All 
who have been brought into relations with Mr. Woodward will wish for his 
speedy restoration to health. Mr. Woodward’s successor in the presidency of 
the bank is Mr. E. S. Ballord, who was the unanimous choice of the directors. 


Boston SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDENDS.—The table of Mr. Joseph G. Martin, 
given on page 916, presents the capital of each bank, together with the last 
three semi-annual dividends, free of all taxes. Also the market value of each 
stock, dividend on, October 1, 1878, and April 1, 1879. 

The National Bank of Commerce cut down its capital February 24, from 
$ 2,000,000 to $1,500,000, each stockholder surrendering to the bank one- 
fourth of his stock. The Merchandise National reduces its capital from 
$750,000 to $500,000, redeeming one share in three at $100. The Globe 
passes at this time, but earned two and a quarter per cent. net and will proba- 
bly resume dividends in October next. The Shoe & Leather passes for the 
first time in its history of forty-three years. 

The Blue Hill reduced its capital March 15, from $ 300,000 to $ 200,000, by 
redeeming one share in three at $ 100. 

The changes in bank dividends are growing less numerous from the fact that 
previous reductions have been very large. A few which passed in October now 
make dividends, and others which then paid now pass. As compared with 
October, the Boston (old) decreases from three to two per cent.; Free- 
man, three to two; Hamilton, three to two; Hide & Leather, two and a half 
to two; National Market of Brighton, five to four and a half; New England, 
three and a half to three; Rockland, four to three. The Blackstone, Conti- 
nental, Market and Third National increase from nothing to two percent. The 
following pass: Central, Commonwealth, First Ward, Globe, Manufacturers, 
Merchandise, Mount Vernon, Revere, Shoe & Leather, and Traders. 

Of the sixty-one banks within the limits of Boston one pays six per cent. 
(three per cent. quarterly), one, four and a half per cent. ; six, four per cent. ; 
one, three and a half per cent. ; thirteen, three per cent. ; four, two and a half 
per cent. ; twenty-two, two per cent. ; twelve pass, and the Pacific divides Jan- 


uary and July. 
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Four years ago there were fifty-eight banks, of which two then paid seven 
per cent. (semi-annual); six, six per cent.; eleven, five; three, four and a 
half ; twenty-two, four; four, three and a half; nine, three per cent., and one 
passed. All above four per cent., except a single four and a half, have disap- 
peared, and only nine divide over three per cent. 


CORPORATIONS AS SAVINGS BANKS.—For the past forty years the Nashya 
and Jackson Manufacturing Companies of Nashua, N. H., have been the 
depositories for the savings of their employees. They were not exactly savings 
banks, for they did not receive deposits from the general public, but from their 
employees only, and they made no loans, but used the deposits in their own 
business. Of late years, and since savings banks have become common institu- 
tions, it has been felt that the system should be abandoned, but to wind up 
these institutions was regarded as quite difficult, and so it has been postponed 
until now. The step has now been taken, and the depositors in both institu- 
tions have been paid in full. It is the close of forty years of most honorable 
service. No depositor has lost a dollar, while five per centum interest has 
uniformly been paid them. In some instances, depositors were paid who made 
their first deposit forty years ago. The Jackson Company paid out about 
twenty thousand dollars to one hundred depositors, and the Nashua Company 
some sixty thousand dollars to three hundred depositors.—Mashua Telegraph, 
Atril 1. 


New YorkK.—The Genesee County National bank at Batavia has been 
organized and began business in April. The officers are Solomon Masse, 
president ; Dean Richmond, vice-president, and W. F. Merriman, cashier. The 
vault, counters and desks have been fitted up with solidity and elegance, and 
the burglar-proof safe secured by the modern improvements of time and com- 
bination locks, The largest shareholder of the new bank is Mrs. Dean 
Richmond, of Batavia. Their New York correspondent is the American 
Exchange National Bank. 


NortH Caroiina.—The bill for funding the North Carolina debt has 
become a law. It provides for the conversion of the debt into four-per-cent. 
bonds at forty per cent. of the face of the debt created prior to the rebellion, 
twenty-five per cent. of the debt issued to railroads, and fifteen per cent. of 
the funding bonds issued in 1866 and 1868. 


RHODE IsLAND.—A bill for the protection of bank depositors is now before 
the Rhode Island Legislature, which promises to keep the interests of deposi- 
tors of the Savings banks in that State more jealously guarded than heretofore. . 
The bill provides for the election, by the General Assembly, at thes January 
session, of a Bank Examiner, to hold office for three years, who shall visit each 
bank and trust company at least once a year, and oftener if he deem it neces- 
sary, to ascertain its true condition and its ability to fulfill its engagements. He 
is to prepare a statement and submit the same to the Legislature at the Janu- 
ary session. The new bill, however, as first presented, makes no provision by 
which the Examiner may specially report to the Legislature or to the Supreme 
Court, if he discovers any reason why the bank under examination is in an 
unsafe condition, whether from irregularity or otherwise, upon which action 
should be taken at once. If a bank is unable to pay its depositors in full on 
demand, the trustees of the institution may represent the same to the Examiner, 
and, with his consent, may scale the deposits and charge the loss fro rata 
among the depositors in case the bank’s assets are worth seventy-five per cent. 
of the amount due. Should the bank recover upon its assets afterward, the 
gains accruing are to be divided among the depositors. If any bank should find 
it impossible to pay seventy-five per cent., the trustees shall have the power to 
wind it up and divide the assets among the depositors as soon as possible ; 
unless, however, a majority in amount of the depositors request that the loss 
upon the assets be divided among the depositors and the bank be continued. 
No single depositor is to be allowed to have over $5,000 to his credit, and 
the bank officials as well as those acting for them are strictly forbidden from 
receiving any commission, brokerage, fee or gift, for the negotiation of loans. 
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ADVENTUROUS BANK THEFT.—At Charleston, S. C., on March 3lIst, a 
man named Morgan, who claims to be from Utica, N. Y., was arrested 
while passing from the First National Bank with $20,000 worth of 
United States bonds and other securities stolen from the President’s private 
room. The property was recovered and the prisoner locked up. The robbery 
was evidently the work of skilled and experienced thieves, who had been pre- 
paring for it for some time past. 


VERMONT.—The National Bank of Poultney, Vermont, has suspended, and 
will be wound up. Its capital is $100,000, J. Joslin being President, and 
Merritt Clark Cashier. All liabilities, it is stated, will be paid in full. 


CANADA.—The Bank of Montreal has declared a dividend of five per cent. on 
the business of the half year. The directorate deemed it advisable to draw on 
the rest for $500,000, to provide for the depreciation of assets, and to wipe 
out all accounts of a doubtful nature. The business done, however, has been 
a satisfactory one, the profits not only providing for all losses but paying the 
dividend just declared.—A/onetary Times. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN BANKs.—An ingenious method of treating doubtful cus- 
tomers is reported to have been adopted by the Bank of France. For some 
time past this institution has made use of photography, and among its regular 
force is a photographic detective. It has been his duty to examine suspicious 
documents through a camera, which exercises by its magnifying powers a 
sharper vision than the human eye, and can detect the most careful erasures 
and alterations. The bank is now said to have added to its precautions an 
invisible studio placed in a gallery behind the cashiers, and whenever the signal 
is given, a camera is turned upon any person indicated, and an accurate picture 
of him taken while he is engaged in conversation by the officer in charge. 


OUTSTANDING NATIONAL CURRENCY.—The following is a statement of the 
outstanding circulation of legal-tender notes and fractional currency, March 31: 

United States notes, new issue, $ 17,453,443; series of 1869, $ 126,759,220; 
series of 1874, $32,484,001; series of 1875, $ 131,915,580; series of 1878, 
$ 38,068,772. Total United States notes, $ 346,681,016; fractional currency, 
$ 15,925,666.47. Grand total, $ 362,606,682.47. 


TREASURY RECEIPTS.—The receipts at the Treasury Department for the 
month of March were : 

From customs, $ 12,899,992.90; from internal revenue, $7,305.150.13 ; from 
miscellaneous sources, $913,996.03; from repayments, $253,420.40. Total, 
$ 21,372,550.46. 

Repayments consist of unexpended balances returned by disbursing officers. 

The revenue receipts for the nine months ending March 31, aggregated 
$ 81,412,725.41; same period last year, $80,745,162 ; increase, $ 667,563.41. 


THE Four-PER-CENT. BonpDs.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced on 
April 16th the terms on which he would thereafter dispose of the four-per-cent. 
bonds. He intended to reserve about $40,000,000 of them to cover the 
amount required for conversion of refunding certificates. The balance of 
$ 150,000,000 was to be sold at 100% and accrued interest to date of subscrip- 
tion, less one-eighth of one per cent. commission on sums of $1,000 and over, 
and the usual allowance of time to be given to the depository banks within which 
settlements may be made. In order to prevent the taking out of refunding 
certificates and their conversion into four per cents. for the purpose of evading 
the terms of the circular, he should require a premium of one-half of one per 
cent. to be added to the amount of the certificate of a National bank depository. 
The 10-40s to be taken by the Treasury at 100% and accrued interest to date 
of exchange, and one-eighth of one per cent. commission to be allowed These 
terms were so favorably received that $ 150,000,000 of the four per cents, was 
taken up at once, and the announcement as above was rescinded, 
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NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the Issue and 
Retirement of NATIONAL-BANK NOTES AND LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, under 
the Acts of June 20, 1874, and January 14, 1875, to April 1, 1879. 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES 


Outstanding when act of June 20, 1874, was passed........ss00- seoee B 349, 894, 182 
Issued from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875.... $4,734,500 
Redeemed and retired between same dates..........0068 2,767,232 


Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875. 1,967,268 


Outstanding January 14, 1875.........ssessesseeee bieameasaid saa sosasoacnsasece 3515 801;450 
Redeemed and retired from Jan. 14, 1875, to date. $ 73,420,302 
Surrendered between same dates.........scccescsesssscecscees 10,637,652 


Total redeemed and surrendered 84,057,954 
Issued between same dates. : 572856, 780 


Decrease from January 14, 1875, to date...... 26,201,174 


° Outstanding at date. ......ccscsessesesecssseeess sees B 325,660,276 


* 


Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury, June 20, 1874, to retire 
notes of insolvent and liquidating banks............ sbadssessiesdcesseaen SORSIOTS 
Greenbacks deposited from June 20, 1874, to date, to retire 
PRGEMONNIN  WMMNNNG SMDDESi.5cc.i0scccadcccsassancesensconsacnasisensasencé sotnaundanns 85,174,557 
Total deposits..........0+ jasddakcdeaienasatas oper 88,988, 232 
National-bank Circulation redeemed by Treasurer between same 
dates without re-issue.......ccserccsssssrcsersrsseessssssesssesesssstsesseses 70,187,534 


Greenbacks on deposit at date........ssee00» 12,800,698 


Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875...sscccccssseseees - $35,318,984 
Greenbacks outstanding at date..........sss00 earecsasedsdscedsessessccsescsse, S40) OBR DEO 
JoHN JAY KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 


The following is a statement of the operations of the National Bank Redemp- 
tion Agency for the month and for the nine months ending March 31, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1878: 

National Bank Notes disposed of. Month. Nine Months. 
Notes fit for circulation, assorted and returned to the 
banks of issue........ sees $ 10,172,000 ee $ 88,770,400 
Notes unfit for circulation, assorted and delivered to the 
Comptroller of the Currency for destruction and 
replacement with new notes 3,018,600 .. 28,193,000 
Notes of failed, liquidating and reducing banks, depos- 
ited in the Treasury 775,000 .. 5.400, 550 


Totals for 1879 $13,966,200 .. $122,363,950 
Totals for 1878 13,592,850 .. 156,162,000 


$373,350 -. — 
— _ ___ «+ $33,798,050 
The Comptroller of the Currency reports the net increase of National bank 
notes during the month of March at $1,081,026. The increase in February 
was $1,648,401; in January, $607,995; in December, $490,618; in Novem- 
ber, $840,441; total increase for the last five months, $ 4,668,481. 
The increase in the amount of legal-tender notes deposited for the purpose of 
retiring National bank circulation during the same period was $ 3,172,500. 
Total decrease in National bank circulation for the four months previous to 
November 1, 1878, was $2,090,369. Total amount of National bank notes 
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outstanding, exclusive of National gold banks, April 1, 1879, $ 325,660,276. 
Amount of National gold-bank circulation, $ 1,466,920. 

There have been twenty National banks organized. since November 1, 1878, 
which was the date of the tables contained in the Comptroller’s report, with a 
capital of $1,720,000; and since the same date, twenty-six banks have gone 
into liquidation, with a capital of $2,980,000. The present paid-in capital of 
the National banks is $ 465,483, 362. 


THE CRIME OF DELEBECQUE.—Delebecque, the fraudulent master of the 
Mint at Bordeaux, has been tried for defrauding MM. de Rothschild of a sum 
of about £55,000 by substituting bars of copper for silver entrusted to him 
for coinage. The evidence adduced on the trial showed clearly the manner in 
which the fraud had been effected, which had not before been satisfactorily 
explained. When the bill to suspend the silver coinage of five-franc legal- 
tender pieces was passed in the summer of 1876, a sum of 1,375,146f. had 
already been deposited for coinage by MM. de Rothschild. The Mint certifi- 
cates, for which coin was to be subsequently given in exchange, were, in conse- 
quence, only issued at two years date, for December, 1878, as the masters of 
mints were permitted to work off gradually the silver already deposited, although 
they were forbidden to receive any fresh deposits for coinage The ingots of 
silver at Bordeaux were lodged in a strong room, the key of which was kept 
by a comptroller appointed by the Treasury, and who only gave them out as 
they were required for coining. In January, 1878, Delebecque informed the 
comptroller that he wished to commence coining the silver to be delivered to 
MM. de Rothschild at the end of the year, and the ingots were delivered to 
him; but some weeks later he told the comptroller that he had not been 
able to do the work, as his machinery was out of order, and that he wished 
to return the silver to the safe, but that he had melted the ingots into bars. 
The bars were weighed, and as the weight corresponded with that of the ingots 
given out, and they presented the same external appearance, the comptroller 
received them and lodged them back in the safe. In November last Dele- 
becque informed MM. de Rothschild’s agent that he would be unable to deliver 
the coin as he had no silver, and wished to compromise the matter by some 
private arrangement. MM. de Rothschild, however, at once communicated with 
the Minister of Finance, and an inspector being sent to Bordeaux, Delebecque 
was forced to confess that the silver had been abstracted, and that the bars 
returned to the comptroller were only copper specially cast for the purpose. 
It was stated on the trial that the substitution could not have been detected 
without an assay of the bars. What accomplices Delebecque had in the mint 
did not transpire ; evidently he could not have disposed of the metal and pre- 
pared the copper bars in the moulds used only for casting silver without some 
assistance. He appears, however, to have been authorized to deal in the pre- 
cious metals. In his defense he pretended that he had bought the silver of 
the Rothschilds, and was to have paid for it in coin, and that if he was unable 
to do so he was simply in the position of a trader who could not fulfill his 
engagements. He also alleged that he had been indebted to other parties, and 
had paid anterior debts with MM. de Rothschild’s silver. He had, however, 
made false returns to the Treasury, as he was bound to send in a monthly 
statement of the metal in the Mint, and in that of October last he had declared 
a stock of 6,166 kilos of silver when he had only the bars of copper. He has 
now been condemned to six years imprisonment and 115,000 francs fine. MM. 
de Rothschild will probably have to bear the loss, as the Treasury repudiates 
all liability, on the ground that Delebecque was a contractor for the coinage of 
metals on his own responsibility. 
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CHANGES OF PRES 


( Monthly List, continued from April No., 


Bank and Place. 
N. Y. City. Mech. & Traders’ Nat’l B’k.. 
u National Butchers and 
” Drovers’ Bank. { 
« Grocers’ Bank 


. First Nat’l Bank, Tuscaloosa. .. 


Nat’l Gold B’k & Trust Co., } 
San Francisco. § 
. Bank of Vallejo, Vallejo 


. Central Nat’l B’k, 


Second National Bank, ) 
Aurora. { 
.. Second Nat’! Bank, Galesburg... 
. Farmers Nat’l Bank, Virginia. . 


. First National Bank, Iowa City: 


Kansas, Abilene Bank, Abilene......... 
Bibcctu 
MaIne.. Belfast National Bank, Belfast. 
Mass... First Nat’l Bank, Ashburnham. 
.. Millbury Nat’] Bank, Millbury.. 

. Pacific Nat’l Bank, Nantucket.. 


.. First National Bank, Worcester. 
.. Lowell National Bank, Lowell.. 
. Merchants’ Nat’! Bank, Winona: 

Central Nat’l Bank, Boonville... 


. Sturgeon Bank, Sturgeon 

. First National Bank, 
Baldwinsville. 

. Whité’s Bank, Buffalo 


. Havana Nat’! Bank, Havana... 


i First National Bank, Hobart. . 


. La Fayette National & Bank 
of Commerce, Cincinnati 


. First National Bank, Alliance. 


J 

' 

. National Exchange Bank, { 
Columbus. ] 


. First National Bank, Eaton.. i 


. Keystone Nat’ B’k, Philadelphia. 


.. Foxburg Savings B’k, Foxburg. 
. German Sav. & Deposit B’k, 4 
Pittsburgh r 
.. Farmers’ Bank, Rimersburgh.. 
. York National Bank, York 
... Bristol Inst. for Sav., Bristol... 
. High Street Bank, Providence. . 


S. C.... Bank of Charleston N. B, A. 


\ 
Was (cies 
Wis. ... First National Bank, ( 
Chippewa Falls. } 
” . Reedsburg Bank, Reedsburg... 
PR. Ont. Merch. Bank of Canada, Ottawa. 


” “ “ o4 Walkerton. 


5 Gurdon G. Brinckerhoff, Pr. 


. H. H. Hewlett, V. 


Middletown.. 
. First National Bank, Winsted.. F. 
) D. Volintine, V. ?. 


Workingmen’s B., New Orleans. 


Bank of Clarksville, Clarksville. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


IDENT AND CASHIER, 


page 830.) 
in place of 
E. D. Brown. 
D. Pearsall.* 
eisiaisa G. G. Brinckerhoff. 
B. E. Watson. 


W. Moody.* 


Elected. 
S. T. Brown, Pr... 


W. H. Chase, Cas. 
Joseph Periam, Cas. 


Frank S. Moody, Pr 
Paes 


. D. W. Harrier. 


G. W. Harris. 
H., L. Roberts. 


W. C. Greeves, Pr... 


Henry B. Starr, Cas 
D. Hallett, Cas 


J. A. Egleston, Cas. D. Volintine. 

W. W. Washburn, Cas.. O. T. Johnson, Act. 
William Stevenson, V. P. 
C. S. Welch, Ass’t Cas... 
E. A. Herbst, Cas 

Edgar Hincks, Cas....... 
John G. Brooks, Pr. 
George F. Stevens, Cas.. G, W. Eddy. 
C. D. Morse, Pr H. Crane.* 
William H.Chadwick, Cas. J. Mitchell. 
Gilbert K. Rand, 4. @... A. H. Stone. 
E. A, Sunderlin, Cas..... H. M. Clark. 
J. M. Bell, Cas . Hilbert. 


W. Speed Stevens, Cas... R. Wadeson. 
O. P. Smith, Pr B. P. Ritchie. 
R. L. Smith, Pr 

W. McMullin, Cas 
James D. Sawyer, Pr.... 
James T. Bennett, Cas... 
. M. H. Kerr, Cas 
William A. Goodman, Pr. 
Henry Peachey, V. P.... 
William J. Dunlap, Cas.. 
Charles J. Stedman, 4.C. 
M. C. Pennock, V. P.. 

P. C. Pettit, 4. C, 

C. J. Hardy, Cas 
William K. Deshler, A.C. 
Joseph A. DuSang, Cas... W. M. Brooke. 
A. E. Hubbard, 4. C.... J. A. DuSang. 


William Armstrong, Pr. T. Allman, 
Major R. Morgan, Cas... 


W. M. Anderson, C. 
A. L, Ordean. 

( Not Edward.) 

J. P. White.* 


W. F. Morris. 
J. B. Griffin. 

W. H. Tracy. 
R. McNaught. 


‘H.C. Ellison, Cas. 
G. W. Sinks. 


Gregor Fox, Pr 

ey ee M. D. McCandless. 
G. Edward Hersch, Pr... H. Welsh. 
William R. Taylor, Pr... S. W. Church. 
John Austin, Pr 

W. C. Courtney, Pr. pro poy AS. fobusten. 
T. A. Honour, Cas W. B. Burden. 
Thomas Easley, Pr W. H. Morton, Jr. 
A. K. Fletcher, P.......S. M. Newton, 

J. B. Kehl, VY. P A. K. Fletcher, 

. George T. Morse, Cas.... M. Young. 

David Kemp, Mgr 

John Gault, Mgr 


* Deceased. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from April No., page 8332.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
ARIZONATuscon Safford, Hudson & Co J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
CObivccs Summit Co. B. (Eshelman, Ordean & Co.) Kountze Brothers, 
MIcH... Sand Beach.... J. Jenks & Co Ninth National Bank, 
Mo..... Higginsville.... A. E. Asbury First National Bank, Chicago, 


N. Y... Batavia Genesee Co. Nat’l Bank... American Exch. Nat’! Bank, 
Solomon Masse, /r. W. F. Merriman, Cas. 


OHIO... The Deshler Bank American Exch. Nat’l Bank, 
George W. Sinks, Pr. John G. Deshler, Cas. 


TENN .. Trenton Gibson County Bank (H.M. Elder, Cas.) 


Fair Haven.... Allen National Bank Imp. & Tra. National Bank. 
$ 50,000 Ira C. Allen, Pr. Charles R. Allen, Cas. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Continued from April No., page 832.) 


Cap ital.———— 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 


2421 Genesee Co, National Bank.... Solomon Masse $ 50,000 
Batavia, N. Y. William F. Merriman, $ 26,800 


2422 Allen National Bank Ira C, Allen 50,000 
Fair Haven, VT. Charles R. Allen. 30,500 


DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 833.) 


NEw YorRK CITY Davis & Johnson; dissolved. 
Sullivan X. B. Trower (Moultrie County Bank) ; assigned. 
MAINE.. Waterville National Bank ; in voluntary liquidation. 


MICH... Charles F. Ruggles; business transferred to State Bank of 
Manistee. 


N.J.... Hightstown.... Central National Bank; in voluntary liquidation. 
OHI0... Cincinnati Herman Levi & Co. ; out of business. 
Kittaning Allegheny Valley Bank; closing. 
.. Pittsburgh Smithfield National Bank; in voluntary liquidation. 
.. Providence Citizens & Miners’ Savings Bank ; suspended. 
. Charleston G. A. Trenholm & Sons; suspended. 
Poultney National Bank of Poultney ; suspended. 
PR. Ont Brockville T. G. B. Harding ; failed. 
uw _.. Newmarket .... Agency Consolidated Bank of Canada ; withdrawn. Succeeded 
by Agency Federal Bank of Canada. Jos. Cawthra, Vgr. 
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RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from April No., page 833.) 


New YORK Cirty........ H. L. Horton & Co.; dissolved. Now new. Same style. 
... Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne ; removed to 17 William Street. 
. Stout & Co. ; partnership renewed to Feb. 1, 1882. 
Chicago Corn Exchange National Bank ; now Corn Exchange Bank. 
. Effingham F, A. Von Gassy ; now styled Effingham Bank. ; 
‘ Bowman, Cockrell & Co.; now Bank of Medora. 
. Prairie City.... First National Bank; now Prairie City Bank. 
Centreville Farmers’ National Bank; now Citizens’ Bank. 
.. Clarinda...... First National Bank; suc. by Webster, Linderman & Co. 
.. Clear Lake Clear Lake Bank ; now W. A. Burnap, /%., J. S. Daniels, Cas. 
.. De Witt Price & Sanford; now J. H. Price. 
.. Logan.......... Harvey & Milliman (Harrison Co. B.); now Harvey & Ford. 
.. Magnolia....... A. W. Ford; now Clark & Ford. 
.. Murray B. L. Harding (Murray Bank); now Harding & Lane. 
u —., Oskaloosa Mahaska Co.:Savings Bank; now Oskaloosa Nat’l Bank. 
Kansas. Winfield Citizens’ B’k ; merged in Winfield B’k, J.C. McMullen, Pr. 
J. C. Fuller, Cas. 
Mass... Boston Blue Hill National Bank ; capital reduced to $200,000. 
s ” National Bank of Commerce; capital reduced to $ 1,500,000. 
First National Bank ; now Farmers & Manufacturers’ Bank. 
Exchange Bank (Chapman & Co.) ; succeeded by Bank of 
Reading (C. W. Waldron). 
R. Holtzclaw & Co. ; succeeded by Rhea & Block. 
Putnam Co. B’k; now Marshall’s B’k. H. D. Marshall, 7”. 
F. S. Marshall, Cas. 
-.. Red Creek..... W. O. Wood; deceased. Succeeded by Wood Brothers. 
.. Cincinnati La Fayette Bank and National Bank of Commerce ; consoli- 
dated as La Fayette National and Bank of Commerce. 
J. S. Fowlkes & Co.; succeeded by H. C, Edrington. 
‘ Angier & Branch; now E. L. Angier. 
.... Sheyboygan.... First National Bank; now Bank of Sheboygan. 


ee 


THE FUNDING CERTIFICATES. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, April 18, 1879. 


Department Circular No. 60, of April 16, 1879, is hereby rescinded, all 
the four-per-centum bonds therein offered for sale having been sold. 

The Ten-Dollar Refunding Certificates will be issued for lawful money in 
sums not to exceed $100 at one time, by the Treasurer and Assistant Treas- 
urers of the United States, and by all public officers bonded for that pur- 
pose. They will not be issued hereafter upon the certificate of any National 
bank depositary. 

Commissions on such issues heretofore or hereafter made, will be allowed 
at the rate of one-eighth of one per centum, on an aggregate of $1,000, 
without regard to the period in which such exchanges are made. 

This circular will remain in force for sixty days, or until the ten-forty 
bonds now outstanding are covered by sales, and no longer. 

It is the desire of the Department to give to every citizen of the United 
States an opportunity to invest in limited sums his savings in these certifi- 
cates at par and accrued interest. 

At the end of sixty days—to wit, at the close of business on the 17th of 
June—the offer already made for four-per-centum bonds sufficient to cover 
the 10-40 bonds then outstanding, if any, will be accepted. 

Department’s circulars of March 12th and 26th are modified accordingly. 


JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
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DIVIDENDS OF THE BOSTON BANKS. 


COMPARATIVE TABLES FOR THE LAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS, 


{ Compiled from the Reports of J. G. Martin, Stock Broker, Boston.] 


Capital, o——_ Dividend————_-—Stock Quot.-~ 
April, April, Oct., April, Oct.1, Mar. 28, 
Names of Banks. 1879. 1878. 1878. 1879. 1878. 1879. 


Atlantic National .... $ 750,000 4 4 328 .. 331 
Atlas National.. aéecccecccess 9,900,000 24% oo 833 oe 
Blackstone National ..........0000 1,500,000 +» 2) 99 
Blue Hill National . pee 200,000 «+ 3 go 
Boston National...... ‘ eeeee 1,000,000 100 
Boston (old) National... aoe g00,000 61 
Boylston National....... 700,000 107 
Broadway National 200,000 87 
Bunker Hill National....... 500,000 155 
Central National.......-sseseeees 500,000 83 
Columbian National . 135 
Continental National 85 
Eliot National..... 104 
Everett Nationa’ 95 
Faneuil Hall amano coe 127 
First National. . 175 
First Ward National... 78 
Fourth National............ 85 
Freeman’s National........- go 
Globe National go 
Hamilton National . 105 
Howard National.... 104 
Manufacturers’ National.......... 86 
Market National .........sse.0- 92 
Massachusetts National, par $ 250. 107 
Maverick National.......... 000 144 
Mechanics’ National 114 
Merchandise National 93 
Merchants’ National ... 131 
Metropolitan National . 95 
Monument National 155 
Mount Vernon National. .........+ 100 
National Bank of Brighton ........ 100 
National Bank of Commerce.. 83 
National Bank of Commonwealth... 95 
National Bank of North America . 104 
National Bank of Redemption 130 
National Bank of the Republic ... 129 
National City 109 
National Eagle...... Osacberecencee 105 
National Exchange 135 
National Hide & Leather 104 
National Market of Brighton 150 
National Revere 103 
National Rockland... 
National Security .. 
National Union. 

National Webster. 

New England National... 
North National.......... 
Pacific National . 

People’s National........-eeseeeee 
Second National. . 
Shawmut National 

Shoe & Leather National .. 
State National 

Suffolk , ational Ecce sialareiiahcaiare onwsies 
Third National 

Traders’ National 
Tremont National......... ° 
Washington National............ 
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Total, April, 1879.-+++-+++$52,550,000  .«. oe oe ee 


* Quarterly. + Paid three per cent, Jan. 1. {New Stock, equal to 62% for old, 
The stock quotations represent market value, dividend on. 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 24, 1879. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.86 a 4.8614 in gold. 


The money market is easy, and the tendency of rates, here as in Europe, is 
less firm. The plethora of unemployed capital seems at present unfavorable to 
any notable advance in the quotations for either call loans or loans on time. 
One of the most prominent causes from which monetary trouble has been 
anticipated of late is the negotiation of the funding loans by Mr. Secretary 
Sherman. As we pointed out last month many precautions for avoiding 
embarrassments have been adopted by the Treasury, which by most of our 
bankers are deemed sufficient, though an undertone of distrust sometimes makes 
its presence known by signs more or less worthy of remark. On page 841 of 
this Magazine will be found a detailed account of the chief aspects of the great 
refunding operations of this year which have attracted attention in Europe and 
have tended to a gratifying extent to strengthen the credit of our government at 
home and abroad. The London 7imes suggests that as we have now provided 
for the refunding of the public debt as far as it can be converted for two years, 
we should try to reduce the principal of the debt. A bill for that purpose was 
introduced into the House of Representatives on the 2Ist inst., by Mr. Wood, 
appropriating 100 millions a year to the service of the debt. Unless some such 
provision is adopted there are certain members of Congress who will advocate 
the reduction of internal taxes and more especially of those affecting the Southern 
States, so that there will be no surplus available for the liquidation of the debt. 
Such at least is the report in Washington, and by advocates of the policy of 
liquidating the National debt by taxation to be annually kept up, Mr. Wood’s 
bill is favorably regarded. 

In connection with the funding of the debt an old discussion has again sprung 
up as to the future rates of interest on bank loans. It is contended that as 
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Mr. Sherman’s recent operations prove that the borrowing power of our gov- 
ernment is now fully and firmly established on a basis of four per cent., the 
rates for commercial and other loans will receive a permanent depression to lower 
rates than those heretofore current in this country. It is also suggested as 
probable that the U. S. four-per-cent. bonds now selling at par will gradually 
advance. In support of this opinion it is pointed out that in the last twenty 
years a large increase of investment capital has been made, of that class which 
seeks absolute security at reduced rates of interest, and that the prices of 
investment stocks and bonds have thus advanced, inasmuch as whatever effect 
the panic.and its losses may have produced since 1873 upon business enter- 
prises, the masses of the people are still earning and saving money. For this 
and other reasons many banks which hold five-twenties and ten-forties are said 
to intend re-investing at once in four per cents., while they can be obtained at 
par. How far this reasoning is sound is disputed. But during 1877 the U. S, 
five per cents. sold at 106 and when the ten-forties are redeemed there are 
no outstanding bonds for which the government can at once emit the new 
fours. Hence the supply of these bonds will be limited until 1881. It is 
not, however, known whether Congress will pass any legislation requiring 
further issues of the new fours, or whether any other circumstances tan yet 
arise which may lead Mr, Sherman to issue such bonds in aid of resumption, 
and under the authority of existing laws. These and other points are some- 
times mentioned in financial circles, but they do not receive general attention, 
and the prevailing currents of public opinion set towards increasing confidence 
in the stability of the government credit. In Wall Street the rates for call 
loans are quoted at three to five per cent. and loans on time are made at easy 
rates as the belief is that quotations will be lower. In commercial paper there 
is a fair business at four to six per cent. for sixty to ninety days and at four 
and a half to eight per cent. for four to six months. Subjoined are the New 
York bank averages : 


— Legal Excess of 
1879. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 


March 29. ...+$ 240,458,500 . $18,446,800 . $ 34,268,900 . $19,512,100 . $ 198,945,600 . $2,979)300 
235,836,600 .. 18,365,000 .. 31,815,800 .. 19,635.500 -. 193,121,700 .. 1,900,375 

- 230,442,900 .- 18,903,900 «+ 36,145,400 .. 19,696,100 .. 195,303.700 .. 6,223,375 
ee IQeeee.. 231,151,300 -» 18,875,600 «+ 40,672,100 .. 19,721,200 «+ 200,255,000 .. 9,483,950 
The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as annexed: 
1879 Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
March 29 $ 140,033,100 «+++ $3,644,000 «+++ $4,594,000 .--- $82,891,400 «.+- $ 25,438,200 
April 5..-++0+8 139,001,100 «442 3,646,200 «40+ 4,294,700 «.+- 83,572)200 .... 25,827,800 
 giswcce + 138,309,400 «+0 3,684,300 »202 3,805,800 ...- 82,486,700 «22+ 26,014,200 
f€ 1Qsesece. 137,469,400 «+++ 3,655,800 tee 3483,700 «+++ 82,967,300 «0+ 26,215,000 


The Philadelphia bank exhibit for the same period is as follows : 


1879. Loans. Reserve. Deposits. Circulation. 

March 29 $ 59,006,342 see $14,890,998 soos $45,256,362 es $11,422,038 

59994959 . 13,701,732 ener 45,111,747 o* 11,520,122 

60,554,971 eee 14,022,748 eoee 46,552,535 o. 11,509,940 

- eer 60,548,617 nue 14,516,885 tiie 47,238,852 pore 11,516,236 

In State stocks little is doing. Railroad bonds are firm but quiet. The 

activity of governments has lessened the demand for certain descriptions. Rail- 

road shares are stronger, the coal stocks having been in demand. Subjoined are 
our usual quotations : 
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QUOTATIONS ; Mar. 28. April 4. April 11. April 18. April 22. 
U.S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 102%... 102% .. 102% .. 102% 1024 
U.S. 10-40s Coup 102 ee 102 ee 101%... wry .. 101% 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 104% .. 106% .. 107K .. 106% . 104% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 113%. 240 «s 18% «. 115% 116% 
Lake Shore my .. 72% .. 71% oe 71% 70% 
Chicago & Rock Island 132 és 130% .. 130% .. 131 ee 131% 
New Jersey Central... 37% 4a «. 40% .. 42% .. 42 
Del. Lack. & West ... 46% .. 50% .. 49 ee 51% .. 50% 
Delaware & Hudson.. 40 ae 4258 oe 4o% 41%. 41 
North Western 59% .- 60% .. 63% .. 61% .. 59% 
Pacific Mail : 1314 + 12% ae 14% «. 1356 
Erle. .cccccscocecce Res 24% .. 25% -- a ae 26% .. 2634 
Call Loans $ @4a =~ 6 Os ws & By o 4 @s -~ 3 @s 
DiCOUNS «922-5000 @7 -- 64@7%..6 @7 « 6 @s «4 O64 
Bills on London 4-8514-4.88 «. 4.861%-4.88 .. 4.8614-4.881%4..  4.8614-4.88.. 4.86 4.88 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 45,970,490 -- $43,638,517-- $41,734,478 «» $39,517,184. $37,860,342 

Do. do. gold. $ 118,645.491 .. $119,674,161 .. $119,891,432 -. $ 120,463,865 .. $ 120,573,219 

The stock market is more active. Governments are in good demand and the 
volume of business is augmenting. Among the interesting features of the 
market is the European demand which is extending and is likely to do so still 
more, as is evident from many circumstances which are well worthy of more 
attention than they have generally received. It is said by foreign bankers that 
there has not been an outlook of so much promise for many years in the 
demand by European investors for American securities of undoubted safety such 
as the Government bonds. The reasons for this opinion we have often dis- 
cussed, and some of them have undoubtedly much force. The circle of securi- 
ties of the first-class is much smaller than it formerly was, and a multitude of 
descriptions formerly high in favor are now rejected by European investors. 
That the place of these rejected securities will gradually be filled up to some 
extent with our Government bonds is believed to be certain ; how soon, and to 
what extent, the movement will operate, is, however, the question of the hour, 
and it is receiving more elucidation than perhaps ever before. In this connection 
it is pointed out that the three-per-cent. British consols are selling at 99%, 
which is almost equivalent to 120 for a four-per-cent. bond of like description. 
The closing prices in London compare as follows : 

Quotationsin April April April April r-~ Quotations since Fan. 1, 1879.—~ 

London. 4 10. 18. 22. Lowest. flighest. 

.S. 58, 10-405... 104% .. 103% -- 103% .- 103% +» 103% Apr. 22 ur Jan. 7 

J.S. 5s of 1881.... 107 +s 106% «- xosHm .. 1057 4, .. x05% Apr. 17 .. 109% Jan. 4 

.S. 4%s — 107% .. 107% -» 108% .. 109% .. 106% Mar.24 .. 109% Jan. 29 

S. 4s of 1907.. xo1l4 .. 10236 . 102% «+ 1034 .. 101 Mar. 26 .. 10334 Apr. 22 

At the New "York Stock Exchange, the range in the snniaibaie since the 
beginning of the year, compares as follows : 

—Range during the Month~ 

of Fan., 1879. Amount Apr. 1, 1879.-— 

Lowest. Highest, Registered. Coupon. 
6s, 10534 Mar. 22 .. 106% Jan. $201,475,100 .. $81,261,250 
6s, 5-208, 1867 q -_—_— ee 114,744,250 ++ 153,562,550 
5-208, 1868 ...66 " aw 16,472,100 .. 20,964,500 
101% Mar. 19 .. 108% Jan. ++ 449332450 ++ 50,233,850 
5° funded, 1881 . x03% Mar.25 .. 107% Jan, * 257,459,050 ++ 250,981,300 
425 1891 . 104 Mar.21 .. 106% Feb. ++ 165,663,950 «+ 84,336,050 
48, 1907 . x99 Apr. 1 oe 10056 Apr. 289,173,650 .- 160,226,350 

6s, Currency, 1899....reg. 119% Jan. 4 «. 122 Feb. 64,623,512 se —_— 
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Foreign exchange shows much inactivity, as there is a prevalent uncertainty 
and indisposition to do business until the changes are more fully developed, 
which have been expected to follow the heavy transactions and subscriptions in 
United States bonds. Besides the ordinary causes of dullness, a multitude of 
temporary circumstances are at work in the market, and have more or less of 
influence in retarding and discouraging transactions. There is evidence of an 
augmenting flow of foreign capital towards this country in quest of secure and 
profitable investment. To what extent this movement is due to the depression 
of business in Europe, and how long it may continue, are among the doubtful 
questions about which so many conflicting opinions perplex and embarrass Wall 
Street. In bills on London the business of to-day has been very limited in 
extent and is reported to have been done at 4.86 for sixty days bills and at 
4.884 for three days sight. But quotations continue to favor the purchaser. 

The Bank of England reduced its rate of discount to two per cent. on April 


roth. 


DEATHS. 


At MURFREESBORO, TENN., on Tuesday, January 21st, aged forty years, 
INGRAM B. COLLIER, late Cashier of the First National Bank. 

At MILLBury, Mass., on Saturday, April 5th., aged seventy-seven years, 
Hon. HosgA CRANE, late President of the Millbury National Bank. 

At NorwicH, CoNN., on Sunday, February 2d, J. S. ELy, late President 
of the Uncas National Bank. 

AT NorwIcH, CONN., on Wednesday, April 16th, aged seventy-three 
years, CHARLES JOHNSON, President of the Norwich National Bank. 

At GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLA., on Monday, April 7th, aged fifty-seven 
years, GILBERT S. Lyon, President of the Central Bank of White Plains, N. Y. 

At TuscALoosaA, ALA., on Monday, March 31st, aged seventy-three years, 
Hon. WASHINGTON Moopy, President of the First National Bank. 

At West CHESTER, N. Y., on Sunday, April 6th, aged sixty-seven years, 
DENTON PEARSALL, President of the National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank of 
New York City. 

At SAGINAW, MIcu., on Friday, April 4th, aged sixty-seven years, JOSEPH 
E. SHAw, formerly President of the First National Bank. 

At BELFAsT, ME., on Tuesday, March 25th, aged seventy-eight years, Hon. 
James P. WHITE, President of the Belfast National Bank. 





